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THE COMMONWEALTH. 


LOVE. 


WRITTEN FOR Tilt COMMONWEALTH. 


“And so it never is to be; , 
And so I loved in vain,’’ 
He said, an o'er his brow there flushed 
His heart’s sharp pang of pain. 
And even as he spoke he gazed 
Upon her eyes, tearful and meck, 
And wondered that the lips so sweet 
Such bitter words could speak. 


“It may not be,—forgive the word,— 
I cannot be thy wite; 

We shall not tread, hand clasped in hand, 
The thorny path of life. 

I cannot love thee, U my friend, 
Nor ever give my heart, 

There where the souls have never met, 
And spirits dwell apart. 


“Thy thoughts have never roamed with mine 
The shadow-land of Yore, 
Nor in the dim To-be have touched, 


| The relations of these institutions to their orig- 
jinators and their supervising authorities; 3. 
The motives and preparatory training of the 
teachers employed; 4. The character and pur- 
pose of the industrial training given; 5. The 


{extent to which women codperate in the main- 


| tenance and carrying on of these institutions. 
6. The contributions to the support of criminal 
children by their parents. 7. Their economy; 
8. The system of patronage; and 9. The dis- 
tinctly preventive character of the movement 
generally. As these characteristics will be 
more or less touched upon by the following 
statements, I defer giving my opinion now in 
the order in which they are arranged above. 
Reformatory institutions are a matter of ab- 
solute necessity. To care for these “little ones,” 
who are generally known as destitute, friend- 
less, fatherless, vagrant and criminal children, 
is a distinctive Christian duty, practised by the 
first Christians, and therefore of a very early 
date. The rescripts of the Emperor Constan- 
tine, the charitable institutions of the first cen- 


the Empress. ‘he agricultural colony at Met- 
tray is well known among us, and is still in a 
very prosperous condition. It contains, at pre- 
sent, between 700 and 800 inmates. The be- 


eties of brothers and sisters of mercy, are still | 
very little known in this country, although their 
number is so great and their influence so bene-' 
ficial to society. j 

3. Austria.—Of this country we know still 
less in reference to reformatory institutions; 
they being all under the control of the Cath- 
olic church or the municipal authorities. We 
have an account of only four Protestant insti- 
tutions for orphans and vagrant children. 

4. Prussia.—This country stands foremost; 
among Protestant nations in the great cause of 
reformatory and preventive education. There 
are at present about 225 such institutions in 
successful operation. Of 207 of them we have 
information, chiefly fragmentary; of some, 
however, quite satisfactory information. Most 


nevolent institutions of the Catholic church, introduced it, is entirely different from that of 
under the control of the different religions soci-| the Rauhe Haus, and the institutions established 


| than many others. , 


i doned this plan as not answering the purpose. 


‘Yet the family system as practised even at 
| Mettray, at the State Reform Farm, near Lan- 
caster, Ohio, and other institutions which have 


on the same principle through the influence of 


Dr. Wichern. The State Industrial School at ¢ German Church Diet. 


Lancaster, Mass, has, in my opinion, ap- 
proached the standard of the Rauhe Haus more 


The German family-system has no reom for 
“legions” or “classes of honor.” Nor are the 
elder-brothers military drill-masters,ete. Much 
less does the spirit of the Rauhe Haus admit 
of any public exhibitions, in which the children 
are looked at as so many curiosities. The mark- 
system of discipline would be entirely adverse 
to that spirit. ‘ 

It will be conceded by all who have ever 
been engaged in the edacation of vicious youth 
of both sexes, that it is not this or that “sys- 
tem,” “classification” or “arrangement,” but 





{ed very minutely in this report, especially in| 
reference to the city of Berlin. For the pro- 
motion of the objects of the central committee, 
Pastoral Conferences are regularly held in dif-| 
ferent sections of the country. An annual i. Mae tanedt erene: 

meeting of the central committee generally The Fenians will nolonger have it all theirown 
takes place at the time of the meeting of the! way in our city. Their power is destined to be 
The following is a list | much curtailed or abolished. The Germans, the 
of institutions in connection with the central French and the native Americans are arrayed 
committee :—One hundred and twenty-five re- against them. Our city government is not to be 
formatory institutions (containing over 5000 forever a vile nest of corruption, dishonesty, ig- 
children) ; five institutions of brothers; ten, 20rance and despotism. Irishism is not to be our 
deaconess institutions; ten hospitals and socie-| Perpetual king. It must become American or 


ties for the poor; three societies for servant | "7" est. We require time and energy, but the task 


iis tstanens stole Whee outa. nine | Will be done. A commencement has been made. 
Leg 8 PRES, 8 ng y .  v.., ! The Universal Protestant League has been formed 
prison associations ; temperance societies ; Bible 


as iy: a ge {to organize opinion against Roman Catholic Fe- 
societies; societies of art; diaspora qeneqpetone. | nianism, and to drill and arm its members for fu- 

The order of the Knights of St. John is aN-\ ture emergencies. It has hired a large hall in 
other agency of benevolence, which was reés-| Broadway (No. 314) formerly occupied by the 
tablished on its old basis by King Frederic Wil-| Fenians. Ithas “three degrees,”’ Faith, Hope and 
liam IV. of Prussia, on the 15th of October,! Charity. In one week it enrolled one hundred 
1852. In 1858 this order numbered 871 mem-}and forty members. It includes blacks as well as 
bers, (131 legal knights, 740 honorary knights). | whites among its members. It takes in all phases 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 
New York, June 17, 1866. 


} 
! 


The future’s golden shore. 

Such noble thing love would I have, 
‘That it might solve for me 

The secrets of our life and death, 
And of eternity. 


turies of Christianity, bear witness to this fact. 
(See Rev. S. Chastel’s The Charity of the Prim- 
uive Churches; translated by G. A. Matils. 
Philadelphia, Lippincott, 1857.) Since the 
time of the Reformation, the charitable insti- 
tutions of a preventive, correctional and re- 
formatory character have been multiplied in 
all Protestant countries. I will here only re- 
fer to the labors of A. H. Franke of Halle, 
Falk in Berlin, and the laudable enterprise of 
the Philanthropic Society of London. 

The dreadful state of society, brought to 
light by the different revolutions during the 
first part of this century, and more especially 
by the revolution of 1848, has opened the 
eyes of the Christian community to the many 
wounds of our social life. This we ought to 
consider a great blessing. The selfish worship 
of mammon, the coldest indifference and care- 
lessness, and the entire absence of sympathy 
for the sufferings of those around us, had closed 
the hearts and hands of those who are required 
by the word of God to love their neighbors as 
These hearts and hands were to 
be opened again. Thus we may account for 
the increased interest in the establishment of 
reformatory institutions in Europe, and espe- 
cially in Germany. In Bavaria alone 87 insti- 
tutions of a distinctly refourmatory character 
| have been established since 1848. In one pro- 
{vince of Prussia, 18 such institutions were put 
in successful operation.during the same time- 
The general revival in religion, and the exer- 
cise of true Christian faith, was the motive- 
power in almost all these undertakings of be- 


“And speak of what concerns mankind, 
In all the coming time; 

Justice fur those who suffer wrong, 
In every land and clime. 

Thus they alone, who each to each, 
Are ail in all to be, 

Shall be in spirit man and wife, 
And be so worthily. 


“For tender thing to me is love, 
Like wing of butterfly, 

Whose beauty ruder touch will make 
To wither fast, and die. 

Or wondrous music, quickly jarred 
By one discordant sound ; 

Or fairy palace, which a breath 
Will topple to the ground. 


“IT shall be evermore thy friend, 
And how much mine thou art 
I show by thus revealing thee 
The secrets of my heart.” 
And he in meekness bowed his head, 
“And since I loved in vain, 
And since we never are to wed, 
And since thou never shalt be mine, 
I thank thee that through Litter pain 
Thou hast a lesson taught divine.” 


themselves. 





THE EUROPEAN REFORMATORIES 
AS COMPARED WITI THOSE OF AMERICA. 


BY REV. G. C. HOLLS, 

Supt. of Orphans’ Farm School of the Evangelical Lutheran 
Church, Zelienople, Pa. 

nevolence. 





of them have been established since 1848, and | the spirit that pervades the whole institution, 
a large number are in charge of Brothers of | which will give a character to it. If the spirit 
the Rauhe Haus. Besides these petmanent in- | of Christ 1s predominant, even with an inferior 
stitutions there are quite a number of associa-| system great good may be done. If this spirit 
tions for the care of vagrant children; (in the is wanting, the best system is good for nothing. 
province of Westphalia, alone, 8, having about The different articles on the Rauhe Haus, in 
400 children in their care.) These associa- Dr. Barnard’s Journal of Education, give a 
tions do not place the children in Rettungs clear view of the spirit and the arrangements 


anstalten, but put them out to private families 
and have a vigilant care over every one of 
them. 

5. Wurtemburg.—This country has long been 
noted for its many efforts to establish reform- 
atory institutions, and the great success by 
which these effrts were crowned. Thirty-six 
reformatories and orphan asylums are at pre- 
sent in existence. Among these are 23 Kel- 
tungs anstalten, of which 15 have at present 
876 children in their care. The support of 
these 15 institutions amounted in 1864 to 69,- 
509 florins, or about 85 florins per capita, being 
equal to $34. 

The Central Committce of Benevolence for 
j the kingdom, established in 1816, reported the 
| following institutions under its supervision in 
| 1855:—180 infant asylums with 10,000 chil- 
dren ; 1,400 industrial schools with 65,000 chil- 








of that institution. Dr. Wichern himself refers 
to these articles in the Fliegende Blatter, June, 
1859. 

Most of the European reformatories were 
commenced on a small scale, and consequently 
have had a natural growth and a more health- 
ful development. The individual or society by 
which they have been established take a more 
direct and lively interest in their welfare than 
is the case in the State institutions, which, like 
other public institutions, are managed more or 
less by official forms, rules and regulations, 
without lite. M. Ducpétiaux of Brussels, in 
his work “La Question de la Charite,” (1859,) 


At Sonnenberg, Prussia, a hospital for infirm of P rotestantism. The fifth of June it held a pub- 


It contains /i¢ meeting in its hall. Before the hour announced 


persons was established in 1858. : aes 
fifty beds, and is under the care of the deacon- | hor in sebsting, he Teehne enemy See 


i sessi ; ; 
esses of Bethany, in Berlin. The order has also session of the chair, and endeavored to organize 
{the meeting. The ring-leaders were expelled by 


established four hospitals for incurables in Ber-| the police. Col. Goodwin, the president of the 


lin. In Bucharest, Moldavia, a hospital and | league, was appointed chairman. This gentleman 
school for Protestant children, with five female ' was a friend of the lamented Ellsworth, and the 
teachers, has been established under the care first volunteer from our city to the late war. He 
of the deaconesses of Kaiserswerth. In eight | is an Irishman who is devoted to our republic. 
years the order has established eleven hospitals, Three threatening letters were sent to him con- 
and assisted greatly in the support of institu- cerning the holding of the meeting. He deliver- 


tions for vagrant and feeble-minded children. 
The latter are cared for in the Institution for 
Idiots of Gladbach, in Westphalia. 

There are about thirty institutions for idiots, 
erctins, ete.,in Europe. The following are in 
Germany :—Marienberg and Winterbach in 
Wiirtemberg ; Neu Dettelsau and Ecksberg in 
Bavaria; Pforzheim in Baden; Linsingen in 
Austria; Hubertsberg and Mockern in Saxony ; 
Gladbach, Bendorf near Coblenz; Hasserode 


| and two private institutions in Berlin, Prussia ; 


advocates the liberty of religious benevolence, |Langenhagen in Hanover; fourteen institu- 


without underrating the great value of public 
benevolence in the State governments. Our 
European reformatorics have, from the begin- 


tions in all. 
One of the most striking features of the 
European reformatory institutions, both Protes- 





ning, claimed such liberty and acted on this | 


tant and Catholic, is the presence of a large 


ed a forcible address, in volunteer uniform. Mr. 
W. W. Broom spoke to the meeting for one hour 
amid a storm of enthusiasm. He urged the hold- 
ing of weekly meetings for the public. When he 
resumed his seat, a series of resolutions were read, 
strongly condemning all attempts to usurp the 
functions of our government. During Mr. Broom’s 
speech a reporter for The Irish American, or The 
American Irishman (it doesn’t matter which) was 
taken away by the police for being turbulent, and 
will, I suppose, faithfully report himself to his 


newspaper! 
THE BOARD OF HEALTH. 


Another element in our city’s progress is the 
Board of Health. It was created by our legisla- 
jture by a law ‘‘passed February 26, 1866, three- 
|tifths being present.’” The board has issued an 
| elaborate code of health ordinances and rules and 





‘dren; 23 Letttungs anstalten, (18 Protestant, 4; principle. They desire to be entirely indepen- 
i Catholic, and one Israelitic,) with about 1,200 dent of the State. Only in Bavaria, Belgium 
‘children; 11 societies for the care of vagrants, and England are the municipal officers author- 
| (in private families ); 1 institution for juvenile’ ized by law to exact a certain sum from the pa- 
delinquents ; 5 deaf and dumb asylums ; 2 for | rents or relatives of the children, to be paid 
idiots; 2 asylums for the blind; 5 hospitals for | for the support of them. Thus the State has 
children; 1 institution for epileptics; 1 dea-/its hands in the control of the affairs of the 
| coness institution ; 1 training school for servant! institutions. By far the largest number of the 


| number of male or female assistants in the | sanitary regulations. The president of the board 
i larger establishments. These young men and ;, Jackson S. Schultz, an able, unflinching and 
, women belong to the different institutions of generous Republican. This board is free from 

brothers, and to the deaconess institutions of | Irish influence and Irish peculation. Already the 
| Germany and other countries. They are pre-| board has notified property-holders to have all 
| pared, theoretically and practically, to fill the | Places of animal refuse connected with the whole 
| posts of the different branches of inner mis- | Sewerage of our city. -This will be a beneficial 
| sions; as, for instance, superintendents of re- 
| formatories, wardens in prisons, managers in 


system of sanitary improvement. The fetid filth 
|of our “‘slums’’ will soon be cleared away. The 


Read at THE Recent Session oF Tak RerorM Scnoor Conrer- 
ENCE, IN Boston. 


In order to do just ice to the subject of this 





More than 100 reformatory insti- 
tutions were already in operation on the conti- 
nent of Europe when Lord Brougham, in the 
night session of the House of Lords, on the 19th 


'girls; 1 association for the protection of dis-; European reformatorics receive no support 


‘charged prisoners; 1 training school for female 
teachers in infant schools.” 
In this connection we may mention the la- 





whatever from the public treasury, much less 
do they ever apply for any such support. 
Looking now upon the present condition of 


| poorhouses, city missionaries, superintendents 
of orphan asylums, nurses in hospitals, teachers 
‘of infant schools, ete. 


| stagnant pools in wide streets will soon disappear. 
| The reeking stench of Five Points (more likely 
| pints, a special Irish district) will be deodorized. 
| Dead dogs and cats will no longer obstruct and 


paper it would be necessary to write several) “5” ; , 
volumes. A vast amount of preparatory labor February, 1948, spoke, for the first time, 
and research would be required to undertake | Of houses of refuge of the character of the 
the publication of such a work, even if time Ravhe Haus and Mettray as something olan 
and talent were combined ; the most necessary We cannot, therefore, trace the interest in this 
'reformatory movement to the influence of Eng- 


materials for its execution, the annual reports | ; ; 
and papers of the reformatory institutions of | land, but must be satisfied with the sources men- 


Europe, are wanting, at least to a great extent. | tioned. 

The writer, therefore, begs leave to be excused There are et sian from 800 ” 1,000 re- 
for offering only a fragmentary answer ‘to a formatory institutions in existence in Europe. 
question of such magnitude and importance. | More than two-thirds of this number are Prot- 
The interest taken and the efforts made at pre-| stant institutions, established and almost en- 
sent in this country to obtain information con-| tirely supported by private individuals, socic- 
cerning the reformatories of Europe, bid fair, Hes and churches. This number includes or- 
to produce the desired effect. At the same Phan asylums, vauperounnas 2 for idiots and cre- 
time we ought not to overlouk the fact that agricultural colonies, associations for the 
such information has not been altogether want- C4T€ of vagrant children, ete. The large wer: 
ing among us. Dr. Henry Barnard, of Anna- | ernment orphan asylums, houses of correction, 


polis, Md., (formerly of Hartford, Conn.,) has and also the thousands of industrial schools, 


done a great service to the cause of reformatory |Tzzed schools, etc., are, however, not counted 
The houses of correction for 


education, by his faithful, minute, and clear)!" this number. . 
uvenile offenders very seldom publish their 


account of the leading reformatories in Europe, | J 
and their difference as compared with our own | TePorts, and thus — deprived of much val- 
In: his. Journal of uable information in reference to this branch 
Education for 1856, '57, 58, in the Supplement | f legal discipline. Even the reports of the 
to No. 9, Vol. HL, of that journal, and espe-' State Prisons “ss the hands of only a few. 
cially in his papers on preventive, correctional. Dr. Wichern, ge his papiesty..s° General In- 
and reformatory institutions and agencies, he SPector of the State Prisons in Prussia, has 
has given a large amount of instructive matter | US¢d bis influence to have a general report of 
in reference to these institutions. It is to be|!! the prisons in Prussia, for the years 1858, 
regretted that the work mentioned last bas, 5°? and 1860, published by authority. This 
been out of print for several years. A revision most valuable public document can be obtained 


and republication of it would be most desirable. through the booksellers, (Berlin, W. Herz.) 
Though I have a different conception of the It is, however, the most difficult task to obtain 
origin of the charities of continental Europe, the acnual se Maas € = shee privale. seform.- 
of the Brotherhood of the Rawhe Haus, and atory institutions. Without these no accurate 
the work of the Deaconesses, from that of Mr. ' Statement, as to their origin, development, con- 
John DeLiefde and Mr. Stevenson, I rejoice | ‘ition, discipline, expenses and success, can be 
at the publication of their otherwise excellent made. Only of about 600 of these institutions 
works, and would recommend them, together I have been able to gather the names and some 
with the works of Dr. Barnard, to the careful MCaser statistical statements, mostly contained 


study of all interested in the welfare of society. '" the Jliegende Blatter, and several hundred 


Comparing the reformatories of Europe, and es = ph Rea ae 
particularly the Rettungs anstalien of Germany, | fades — “a am able to make the fol- 
we may first look upon those points in which | lowing ae See 


cae ots sritain.— is r 
they differ from our own houses of refuge. | 1. Great Britain.—In ee gaps om hped 
This will enable us to trace the resemblances | ny erent Soares © eer tee 





reformatory institutions. 


bors of one man, Gustavus Werner, the tray-|the European reformatory institutions, we can 
‘elling preacher. Wis “Industrial Associations only say that they generally have been very 
|for the Amelioration of the Condition of the successful, and are still prospering. This must 
Poor” are wortby of the attention of the phil- | be said especially of all the leading institutions, 
anthropist. Within the last twenty years this such as Red Hill, Ruysselede, Mettray, the 
man has founded 23 industrial establishments, | auhe Maus, the Hospice of St. John in Ber- 
among them one large papermill. In these | lin, and others. 

separate establishments the laborers form one! Some of the many institutions established 
family, under a very perfect social arrange- since 1848 have long since ceased to exist, while 
‘ment, granting liberty of action to each indi- ‘others have only a doubtful existence ; but the 
vidual. 789 adults and 414 children are cared | largest number is progressing steadily and qui- 
for. Gustavus Werner, a man of faith, is, ;etly, solving on their part one of the most dif- 





, however, no great financier. From reports re- | ficult questions in Social Science. In some of 


|ceived a few days since, I am happy to learn, ' the institutions in Prussia there scems to be a 
'that the financial crisis, which threatened to, period of relaxation, but this is attributable to 
‘destroy his different institutions, has passed, different local causes. ‘The complaint that the 
‘and the financial part of the associations is put children are wanting is only apparently true. 


‘entirely into the hands of experienced business| The miseradle condition of the family-life of 


|men. There is every hope that Werner's insti- ‘the lower classes is still the same. The F're:/- 
tutions will flourish more than ever before. eric Orphan Asylum in Berlin alone took charge 

The agricultural schools of WWurtemberg) of six hundred children who were shamefully 
i begin their labor after the public and private abandoned by their parents in that city in 
reformatories have done their work and dis-| 1857! This institution supports about 1700 
‘charged their inmates. They take, say from 12‘ children annually at the expense of about 
ito 15 of these boys, and put them either on | eighty-five thalers per capita. The apparent 
some farm, belonging to the government, or| want of proper subjects for the Ret‘ungs an- 
jinto the family and under the care of an expe-! s/alten in Prussia is caused partly by the want 
irienced Christian farmer. The latter has the of field-hands in the agricultural districts. In 


‘control of the boys and the benefit of their} some cases it is the indifference and careless- 


| work, but must clothe and board them. They ness of the managers, who have become weary 
‘also get regular instruction and have every | of the arduous duties of their office. In other 


‘opportunity to become good farmers. | instances, again, the expectations of the public 


| 
| 


tions are partly supported by the State. Before , pointed. Some peopie still seem to think that 


' 1848 Bavaria had only three Rettungs anstaltens. reformatory institutions are like papermills, into 


In 1854 it had 90 reformatory institutions, and which the rags of socicty are thrown to be im- 
‘now the number has increased to 122. In‘ mediately returned in the form of good letter- 


| 1854, 61 of these institutions were Catholic, 18 paper. It must be borne in mind that all these 
| Protestant, ond 5 mixed. In what proportion | counteracting influences, which may be found 
‘they stand to each other at present is unknown | almost everywhere, have touched only very 
‘to me. 18 industrial schools existed in 1854;) few of the institutions in the province of Bran- 
| 'denburgh, the cities of Potsdam and Berlin ex- 
What institution, especially of the 
‘formatory institutions and agricultural colonies. | character in qaestion, here, has not had to con- 
_ They contain about 1800 children at present. ‘tend with difficulties and trials? True faith in 

Besides these institutions, we find in almost; Him who is the foundation of all reformatory 
labor will overcome all difficulties. In this 


'the number of them at present exceeds 170. 
7. Switzerland.—Here we mect with 51 re- cepted. 


6. Bavaria.—Here the reformatory institu- have been too high, and, therefore, were disap- 


of both. 

Dr. John Henry (not Immanuel) Wichern, 
of the Rauhe Haus in Horn, in speaking of the 
difference between the German “tettungs an- 
stalten” and the American houses of refuge, 


says :— 


| pulse from the many noble-hearted philanthro- 
| pists who have given, and still give, their time 
ard talents, and also their means, to this branch 
ot the many social questions. Their names are 
‘too well known among us to be repeated in 
‘this connection. The first reformatory institu- 
tion for juvenile criminals, (though in its entire 


every canton in Switzerland a Jarge number of | 
,industrial schools for the poorer classes; in 
Schaffhausen alone, 18 of them. Bachtelen, 
inear Berne, the Rauhe Haus of Switzerland, | 
‘and the Fellenberg-Vebeli institutions, are well 

~ known among us. 

8. Of the other countries of Europe, Han- 


spirit, I am happy to say. almost all the private 
reformatory institutions of Europe are managed, 
and therefore their success is sure. 

In speaking of these institutions it is abso- 
lutely necessary to mention the Central Com- 
mittee of Inner Missions in Germany. This 


| The whole number of deaconess institutions |disgust passengers. I hope, at the same time, that 

|in the Protestant world is at present thirty-four. | our sidewalks will be kept in a smooth condition. 
Of these Prussia has ten; France and Bavaria, | In time, we shall smell as sweet and look as clean 

| three each; Switzerland, Baden and the United | as your fastidious city. 

States, two each; Great Britain, Wiirtemberg, | A PUBLIC BLESSING. 

| Harover, Holland, Russia, Hesse Electorate,| The Cooper Institute is giving this year gratu- 

IIesse Darmstadt, Saxony, Denmark, Sweden itous instruction to one tomand five hundred 

'and Norway, other German States and the free male and female students. The current expenses 

lvities, one each. The number of deaconesses 


‘of this institution are not entirely met by its in- 
; ‘ : !come from stores and lettings for public purposes. 
in active service at the close of 1864 was 1600. | . 


bout one thousand is the deficit, besides quite a 
They were engaged at 390 different stations pi» item for driblets known only to the founder. 
throughout the world. The contributions for Tho institute is popular among a large class of 
the support of these thirty-four institutions young persons. Some of the female students are 
{amounted to nearly 400,000 thalers, equal to clever and industrious. The library is small; itis 
| $280,000 in one year. ; the most insignificant part of this poor people’s 
Besides the deaconess institutions there are college. 


Psi ase es TRADES’ DEMONSTRATIONS. 
about ten institutions for the training of female | : 3 
ae ‘ . | The eight-hour movement does not progress in 
teachers for infant schools and nurses in hospi- | 


jourcity. The capitalists are opposed to it, and 
paliarangickrh _ ,. | the workpeople are also, to a great extent, igno- 

The institutions of brothers, or training} pant of its ultimate economic advantages. One 
schools fur young men for the work of inner) pranch of the painters struck for eight hours, but 
missions, number at present sixteen. In Prus-/ caved in” at the expiration of two months. Our 
sia there are four; Bavaria, Wiirtemburg and | painters are divided into dock painters (who paint 
Switzerland, two each; France, Great Britain, vessels); long-shore painters (who paint steam- 
Russia, Baden, Sweden and Norway, Ham- packets and “ferries”) ; and practical house-paint- 
burgh, one each. It is impossible to give an ©: Bech division of the trade hasa society of 
lexact statement of the number of young men. its own. The practical house-painters struck, on 
who have gone forth from these institutions he pee — stele pecs —* we 
hose same. The painters stood alone, waiting in vain 
| within the last twenty years. The annual re-! 


Z |for support and imitation. Nearly or quite ex- 
‘ports of most of them are wanting. Of the , hausted in funds, alone, deceived and discouraged, 


| Hauke Haus alone we have exact numerical’ they returned to their shops on the old terms. The 
istatements. Probably from twelve to fifteen s)ip-carpenters’ day is nine hours. The trades- 
| hundred young men have thus been educated, | union of our city is under impracticable leaders, 
| young y leade 
‘and all of them are more or less still in active | most of whom are influenced by The Daily News 
‘service. From the last very careful report of land The Sun. The leaders are coarse, illiterate, 
| the brotherhood of the Rauhe Haus, published democratic tools. They are — pdptagenees 
{in 1861, I make the following extracts. From’ humanitarian saeeneete, a the ; a oe to 
| 1846 to 1861, 846 persons applied for admission. | be perforated with wisdom and patriotism, I know 
| . ;not; but it is one of the things that must be done. 
| Of this number only 322 were actually re- 


| ceived, while 524 were rejected as unfit for the | Lac anges prowee a = - 
| . per day than they do in this city. The reason is, 


| work. Seventy of those received a anee , rent is lower there than here; board for mechanics 
"away during the time of probation. Counting |, jower there than here. Wages are always mea- 
' the fifty theological assistants who each spend! sured in cities by rent. 

| several years at the Rauhe Haus, and who are | etiliine vem eeneberans. 

l yet in connection with the brotherhood—and' The deputation from Texas we have among us 
‘also forty-five brothers yet in a state of prep- are Dr. Bleek, E. Degerer, Gen. Steinver and A. 
' aration, at the time this report was issued, we Seimening. They are here to raise funds to es- 
| have 370 laborers,—who have gone forth from tablish a paper in,Texas. I do not desire to dis- 
the institution. Deducting from this number courage any useful Project, but I assure you that 
| those theological assistants who generally enter New York men are closing against giving to local 
‘the ministry, and those of the brothers who died °F distant projects, however a5 Some men 
'(ten) or who voluntarily withdrew from the! ony, we clin Sout femme Gyreny Mie She Bent se oF 


F {twelve months. Others say, we have quite as 
connection of the brotherhood (fifty-one), we muh ted: for now: pagten as. tha Sent: Sey 





tals for children. 





“The American houses of refuge are by. ? ‘ 
no means the same as our Rettungs anstalten Management more like a prison,) was estab- 


in Germany. The German Reftungs anstalten lished by the Philanthropic Society in 1788, in 
are institutions of the church, if not ma formal London. At present the number of reform- 
manner yet in spirit and in their contession. atory institutions in Great Britain is about 
They are one in faith with the church, and al- i ame nae es 
most all entirely supported by it. In some in-, }20, but only from about 20 of these have we 
stances they serve the State by receiving chil- reliable information. Although these institu- 
dren recommended to them by the authorities, | tions in 1861 were capable of accommodating 
YY » S ate } s i i s, ca | Fa ° eS < 
bat they are not State institutions, and ®D 15,000 children, the number of refuges is not 


never be such without surrendering the very The : , . 
nature of their existence. re are many instances in which 


The American in-| 8" ficient. 
stitutions, of which the following article speaks, | the magistrates still must send the criminal 
bear a public municipal character with such youth into the prisons, because there is no one 
modificauons as the American spirit, yet 80) 4, pay the small amount of money required by 
little known to us, givesthem. They are there- i its wad tow Ws a PO ai 
fore in a nearer relation to our police, com- | '@¥ to be pai 7" poo such cal — 
munal or provincial houses of correction than’ before they are admitted into the reformatories. 
to our hrettungs anstalten. The American The Catholic institutions in England are said to 
houses of refuge receive their inmates through 4. more liberal in this respect than the Protes- 


the judicial or municipal authorities of the ee ses 
States, cities or towns, and are in consequence | tant. The repeatec conferences of those en- 
mostly supported by public means, usually, gaged in reformatory education have advanced 


however, the first impulse to the establishment this cause very cecidedly. An international ex- 
of Son Sees te given by private hibition pf the different branches of industry, 

7 s. rw se . : . . 
nae grag nant of them.” (See! carried on ve reformatories, was held 1a London 
soi Blatter, 1859, page 174.) jin May, 1865. Of the results of this exhibition 

To these views of Dr. Wichern, I add the | ¥¢ have not yet seen a full report. 

testimony of an authority on this side of the 2. France.—We are in possession of partial 
Atlantic. Dr. H. Barnard, in the Journal of reports of 27 reformatory institutions in this 
Education, (Vol. ILL, Supp. to No. 9,) speaks country. Most of them are agricultural colo- 
of the following characteristics of European nies or farm schools, which enjoy the liberal 
reformatories:—1. The family principle; 2., protection of the imperial family, especially 


over has 11 reformatories, Holland 3, Belgium 
.3, Italy 5, Russia 8, Baden 21, Saxony 23, 
i Hesse Electorate and Hesse Darmstadt 8, Den- 
;mark 7, Sweden and Norway 15, other German 
| States 26, and the Free cities 5. Among the 


the entire field of home missions. 


‘terdam, are still wanting. 


family principle. The government institu- character and mode of operation. 


cluded in this number. The family system, as’ Operation. 


committee, under the direction of Dr. Wichern, 
was established, in 1848, at Wittenburg, Prus- 
sia, and is a free association of men devoted to 
The com- 
mittee aims to assist those engaged in any simi- 
latter is the Rauke Haus near Hamburgh. Of lar work of private or public benevolence, or | 
‘these we have some, though rather unsatisfaec- in solving any of the great social problems, by 
tory, information as to the time of their estab- | collecting and diffusing information on all those 

lishment and progress. The latest reports of questions which occupy the minds of all true 

‘the large institutions in Belgium and Holland, Christians. As far as I am able to see, it has 
‘Rysselede, Beernem, Wynghene and Rot-' almost the same objects in view as the “4 meri- 
| can Association for the Promotion of Social Sci- 
By far the largest number of all the institu- ence,” with this difference, that the German 

' tions enumerated here are established on the; Central Committee has a more ecclesiastical 
Several 
‘tions, houses of correction, State or city or- hundred institutions, and many more private 
phan asylums, etc., in most of which the con-| individuals, have already connected themselves 

gregated system is still adhered to, are not in- with the central committee for the sake of co- 

The central committee bas repeat 
| understood and first introduced by Dr. Wich- edly offered to assist other institutions and socie- 
ern of the Rauke Haus, has been imitated in ties in the exchange of reports of kindred in- 

different institutions and in different countries. stitutions, ete. From the last annual report of 

Mr. Demetz of Mettray, was the first who ap- the central committee we learn that different 

plied it on a large scale, in his noble institution provincial committees have been in successful 

in France. He even took an exact copy of operation, and in connection for years in Wur- 

the plan of the first family house at the Rauhe | temberg, Baden, Westphalia, Silesia, Pomera- 
_ Haus, after which the buildings at Mettray | nia, etc. The work of city missions, with all 
| Were constructed, though Dr. Wichern aban-| its difficult and important appendages, is treat- 


| have about 255 actual brothers. During | ate: we have given largely 10 establish papers, 
‘teen years from 1846 to 1861, from 787 differ- | 1a have hoon deceivels:aiinenn The Nata: Gus 
‘ent places applications were made for brothers, 5.4, Quaker merchant says he does not think pa- 
but owing to the insufficient number of them,’ pers are as beneficial as many suppose. Thus he 
not quite one-third could be filled. eases his conscience and buttons-up his pocket. 

Thus we have about sixty institutions in Everybody comes here to beg, if they can obtain 
Europe in which young Christian men and a few names; they then visit your city; then to 
|women are trained for their arduous duties! Philadelphia. They seem to think that we have 


H ee ' H “é ” 

among infants and orphans, vagrant, vicious 0 work to do here that a “age — 
Oe : ! nce or their reticence! 

and criminal youth, among the sick and the Heaven bless their innocence ce 


i a TEXAS ITEMS. 
aang — 4 ou wa ia a : ri But I am forgetting that E. Degerer made a 
idiots, ete. These sixty, with the exception 0 speech, and the day after was on his way to your 
‘one or two only, are Protestant institutions, city to be your guest. He is rough-featured, 
‘and entirely dependent upon private charity: p,uch-bearded, strong-voiced, and very resolute. 
| Out of them from three to four thousand labor- He was imprisoned for his loyalty, tried, sentenced, 
‘ers have come to enter the great contest with 


and narrowly escaped being hanged. The marks 
poverty, depravity, vice and crime, to pour the _of life’s storm are upon his face. In speaking he 
| oil and wine into the wounds of our social life! throws his words fiercely as tempest hurls its 
‘Faith in Him who has given his life for all, has thunderbolts. He believes the Union ticket of the 
supported and strengthened them. He also Present campaign in Texas will be lost. Seces- 
, has crowned their silent labor with wonderful | sionism will cease when it is made to be unprofit- 
success. Eternity alone will reveal their work | able. He has seen Gen. Longstreet serenaded by 
, who out of love to Jesus have spent their life | a band of the United States troops. This General 
in serving those in whom He was hungry, and | of the “‘rebs’” was travelling fora New Orleans firm 
thirsty, and a stranger, and naked, and sick, .. , “bagman.” 
a - vi The statistics of population are interesting. 


ing at the wants of society around us, | : 
| nae hte our eyes, let us obev the Texas contains seventy-five thousand Germans, 


| word of our blessed Savior, Go AND Do LIke-| twenty-five thousand Mexicans, and about one 
| wise! | nendeed thousand freedmen, though this item i 


a fluctuating one. These three figures are all 
loyal. But they are overborne by three disloyal- 
ists to one Unionist. 

There are two trees that will be forever mem- 
orable in the war-history of Texas. They stand 
as mementoes of crime and of patriotic suffering. 
On one thirty Union men were hanged with one 
rope. On the other tree thirty-seven brave lovers 
of our country were sacrificed to the barbarism of 
slavery. 

More revolting is the murdering of colored per- 
sons in Texasinsheersport. Boys shooting down 
big black men; boys killing old women, names, 
ages and residences being known; justice sleep- 
ing over the graves of murdered victims. The 
North must complete its work, or severely suffer 
for a shameful neglect of duty. 

‘MY POLICY.” 

Before your patient compositers can put these 
hierogly phics into type, A. N. Cole will have been 
dismissed from our Custom-House because he can- 
not support ‘“‘my policy.’ For fifteen years he 
was editor and proprietor of a liberal paper cir- 
culated among the mountaineers of the Allegha- 
nies. A year ago he sold the paper. He dida 
great deal to raise recruits during the war. He 
boasts of being a ‘‘direct descendant of Roger 
Williams;” hence he says, “I am a Yankee, 
though born among the mountains of New York.’’ 
He writes tor Zhe Tribune and other papers. He 
speaks with much energy and emotion. He is of 
the middle height, sharp eye, looks piercingly at 
you, a pleasant smile plays at times upon his fur- 
rowed cheeks, and mellowness in his voice. 

I know a New York tailor who has keenly 
watched one Andrew Johnson during thirty years. 
He knows some traits of “the ninth part of a 
man” that are more characteristic than agreeable. 
The testimony is pretty ample that when Johnson 
pressed the “sleeve-board” he could drink more 
Bourbon, swear harder and louder, lay more bets, 
make more threats, and “‘kick-up” more rows than 
any other “snip’”’ in Tennessee, to the delight of 
rowdies. When “a tramp” (tailors and shoemak- 
ers tramp and strap kinder much) entered the vil- 
lage, Johnson “set-to’’ to find out the new-comer’s 
opinions about slavery. If an abolitionist, John- 
son was the man (‘‘poor white”’) to order him off. 

It is not too late for The Commonwealth to publish 
the following facts from exclusive sources of infor- 
mation. The person who reported Johnson’s no- 
toricus speech (that Thad. Stevens insists was 
never delivered) for The Chronicle is a returned 
soldier, who has lost in battle the use of one of 
his legs. He offered his notes to Johnson for cor- 
rection. Johnson refused to correct, and told him 
to print as he pleased. The reporter took a verba- 
tim et literatim report. It appeared in The Chroni- 
cle as taken on the spot. The report (in some re- 
spects) is unlike those that appeared in the other 
Washington papers. Johnson was incensed when 
he saw The Chronicle. The next time he saw the 
young reporter he insulted him! Johnson did not 
say ‘dead duck,”’ but ‘‘dead cock.’’ Johnson did ~ 
not stand on the portico of the White House to 
deliver his speech, in accordance with dignity and 
Lincoln’s custom, but went and stood among the 
crowd. Not one ‘‘boy in blue,’’ who stood among 
the crowd, cheered the violation of dignity, self- 
respect, and a great nation’s reputation. 

THAD. STEVENS’ DREAM. 

In this place I may as well tell you the fearful 
dream Thad. Stevens had. He, “the old man elo- 
quent,” dreamed one night a fearful dream! He 
dreamed that he entered the White House and 
saw the ghost of President Tyler in the presiden- 
tial chair. He was amazed, affrighted, abashed. 
He closed his eyes. Again he looked up. Still 
he saw the ghost of Tyler, and upon its fleshless 
brow in large, flaming letters, the word, DurLt 
city. When the morning’s sun bathed the cap- 
itol in heavenly splendor, Stevens woke, shiver- 
ing as witha fitof ague. Hedressed with speed, 
and fled as with wings of fire to the White House. 
When he arrived within that place of thrilling his- 
toric associations, he saw and clasped the solid 
hand of Andrew Johnson, the Union defender and 
Governor of Tennessee, and not a ghostly repre- 
sentative of—duplicity. He prayerfully thanked 
his God that his terrible dream was only a dream. 
Since that night of sleep and dreams, has not real- 
ity attenuated iutv a dream, has not flesh become 
ghostly, has not a man become a nonentity, has 
not official boorness staggered to its own self-dug- 
ged grave? And is not a diplomatic pantaloon 
grimacing-forth a requiem over the dead and the 
dying? ’Tis a sad sight to see a man kill himself, 
and a sadder sight to see the provoker of suicidal- 
insanity grinningly pipe achant of happiness amid 
an unhappy people. I have rambled a long way 
from my city, but you will not object to my visit- 
ing active Thad. Stevens. 

PRICES OF FRUIT, ETC. 

These are as dear as fashionable folly can desire. 
Bad oranges for five cents; strawberries without 
any other flavor but decay, twenty-five cents per 
bowl; pine-apples are green, woody, and a cent 
peratom! At higher rates we have better fruit. 
Potatoes are blue, I suppose through fighting, like 
patriotic Fenians; peas are forty cents per peck, 
and looking thirsty at that price. Other commo- 
dities you can have in our city at similarly reason- 
abie rates! One celebrated tea-firm, that adver- 
tises extensively in religious newspapers, sells at 
one dollar per pound a “‘highly-flavored tea,’’ com- 
posed of seven parts American sage, and one part 
real Pekin. And milk you can have for this hon- 
est mixture made of one quart of skimmed milk 
to three pints of Croton water. L. Mappas. 


LITERARY REVIEW. 








Lire: 178 NATURE, VARIETIES AND PHENOME- 
xa. By Leo H. Grindon, Lecturer on Botany 
at the Koyal School of Medicine, Manchester. 
Author of ‘‘Figurative Language ;” ‘“The Man- 
chester Flora;”’ “Manchester Walks and Wild 
Flowers,” &. Boston: Nichols & Noyes. 


“A fine book, but not going to sell well,’’ was 
the account of this unusually good work which 
came to us over the bookseller’s counter. It may 
be, and we are a/most prepared to think ill enough 
of the reading public to suppose it will be, the case 
that its immediate sale will prove less than that of 
many a wishy-washy novel not worth the paring 
of one’s finger-nail. And yet it deserves a recep- 
tion of more than ordinary cordiality, for it is, in 
truth, a superior book. The author’s mind loves 
the border lands between science and religious 
philosophy, between world and spirit. His delight 
is to find each in the other, and to make wedlock 
—or rather discover it—between them. This was 
the line of thought which Swedenborg pursued so 
long as he remained a philosopher rather than a 
theologian, and wherein he was followed with such 
amazing brilliancy by Wilkinson in that wonder- 
ful book, ‘The Human Body and its Connection 
with Man.” Swedenborg’s influence has evident- 
ly been powerful with Mr. Grindon, but he is no 
slavish follower, and, like Mr. Wilkinson, writes 
and thinks in English, not in Swedenborgese. He 
is among the few who can come fairly under the 
spell of Swedenborg’s thought without ceasing 
themselves to think, and consequently falling toa 
parrot-like repetiton of his phraseology; and this 
alone indicates a mind of unusual force. 







































































































































































































































































































Mr. Grindon is not an original, philosophical 
thinker fn the first sense of the word. He is 
rather a man of expansive intelligence, whose mind 
is naturally and fruitfully sympathetic with philo- 
sophie thought. But the phildsophic thought of 
which we speak here is no rigid, limited, hard- 
eyed system-making, ho land-survéy of the uni- 
verse made by ah intellectual pedestrian, like 
Herbert Spencer, but the winged sweep of sover- 
eign intelligences, whose horizon is the infinite. 
His book has a large atmosphere, in which there 
is room for winds to blow. 

Something of an old-school flavor it has. The 
interpretations put upon the Hebrew Bible have 
in them little of our age; the frequent quotations 
of Greek and Latin authors indicate a studious 
reading and relish of those classics more character- 
istic of former times than of our own. It may be 
said, too, that the style, while always clear, often 
felicitous, and exhibiting a marked delicacy of es- 
thetic feeling, has something slightly elephantine 
in its movement. The book, indeed, as a whole, 
is not very modern. But the bookseller’s verdict 
was correct, whether or not his vaticination prove 
so. It is ‘‘a fine book,” the work of a thoughtful, 
elevated, highly-cultivated and genial mind to 
which wealthy meditations are habitual. 


Poems. By Miss Muloch. Boston: Ticknor & 

Fields. (82mo.; blue-and-gold.) 

Miss Muloch’s claims as a puet, though not lofty, 
are well-sustained. It is fair success to take rank 
in the same group with Miss Proctor, Jean Inge- 
low, and Alice Carey, all sweet singers and well- 
beloved on both sides the water. However Miss 
Muloch’s verses may fail, at times, in perfect mel- 
ody and in that uniform polish that comes only of 
long labor, they never miss the purity and tender- 
ness of a nature that is ‘‘womanly past question.” 
Her ‘‘Plighted,’’ “Philip my King,” and “Doug- 
lass, Douglass, tender and true,” have been long 
held precious by lovers of song, but in this collec- 
tion we find many another gem quite as worthy 
of praise and possession. It includes several writ- 
ten since 1860, among them ‘‘A Man’s Wooing,” 
and ‘Only a Woman,’’ already widely quoted and 
sure of a renewed welcome in this attractive form. 


ADDITIONAL PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 
BOOKS. 

fermons Preached on Different Occasions by Rev. Edward M. 
Goulburn, D.D. Reprinted from second London edition. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. Boston, for sale by Nich- 
ols & Noyes. (12mo., pp. 397.) 

Life and Times of Andrew Johnson, Seventeenth President 
of the United States. Written from a national standpoint 
by a National Man. New York: D. Appleton & Co. Bos- 
ton, for sale by Nichols & Noyes. (l2mo., pp. 363, with 
portrait.) 

MAGAZINES. 

American Educational Monthly, for July. New York: 
Schermerhon, Bancroft & Co. ($1.50 per annum, 15 cents 
single. ) 

The Atlantic Monthly, for July. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 
($4 per year.) 

Our Young Folks, for July. 
(2 per year.) 

Every Saturday, for June 30. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 
(Price 10 cents ; $5 per year.) 

Beadle’s Moathly for July. New York: Beadle & Co. (83 
per year.) 

Harpers’ Magazine, for July. New York : Harper & Broth- 
ers. (84 per year.) 


Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 


PAMPHLETS. 

Self-Love; or the Afternoon of Single Life. A companion 
to ‘Jealousy’ and ‘False Pride.’ Philadelphia: T. B. 
Peterson & Brothers. Boston, for sale by Lee & Shepard. 
(16mo., pp. 343, price $1.50.) 

Lecture on Cotton : Delivered before the American Geograph- 
ical and Statistical Society. By Edward Atkinson, Esq. 
(Pp. 22.) 
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THE PRESIDENTS DEFEAT. 

Nothing is more evident to us than that the 
President has wholly failed in his effort to or- 
ganize a party based on no stronger or more 
worthy grounds than favor for his person. Were 
other indications of this wanting, we should 
find it in the editorials and speeches of Henry 
J. Raymond, who seems to be extremely anx- 
ious to become a prophet of what is inevitable, 
that is, if the President desires to have any 
standing whatever with a political organization. 
Thus, on Monday last, in a speech in the 
House of Representatives, Mr. Raymond, we 
read, “closed with a prediction that before the 
adjournment of the present session of Con- 
gress the Union party would be a unit, and 
that the President would stand with those who 
elected him to office.’’ When it is remembered 
that Mr. Raymond, with a few others of similar 
disposition, began their career at the com- 
mencement of the present Congress as the ex- 
ponents and defenders of the President’s policy, 
that they gradually fell from one another on 
important votes, until, on the occasion of the 
last test occasion, the passage of the constitu- 
tional amendment, even Mr. Raymond himself 
went with the Union majority in opposition to 
the President's wishes, as evinced by speech 
and letter, it did not need the editor and Con- 
gressman’s assurance that the President’s move 
had been checkmated, or that the Johnsonian 
party had “gone up” ere it had found a lodg- 
ment anywhere, save in a few petty offices, 
which it would have been much more honor- 
able to huld, had not the occupants been asso- 
ciated with this rash attempt to dissever the 
great Republican party. 

But who has yielded? Not certainly Con- 
gress, for its union and consolidation is greater 
to-day than at the opening of its deliberations ; 
its measures command every vote of the Repub- 
lican members; regardless and defiant of the 
dictation of the President, it has deliberately 
acted, and “in its own good time” moulded 
such legislation as has harmonized discordant 
opinions and given promise of tranquillizing 
the public mind, securing by peaceful develop- 
ment what the valor of the national arms had 
won. The President finds himself deserted. 
The speeches of his cabinet ministers have no 


SENATOR LANE A 
UPERINTENDENCY. 


Our readers will not bave forgot tinge 
Washi rrespondent, a eas sikee, 
alluding to am intimation in the New York 
Tribune correspondence that a prominent Sen- 
ator received $20,000 dollars as compensation 
for obtaining certain favors through his legis- 
lative position, for some of the contractors who 
were supplying Indian refugees, remarked that 
‘Senator Lane of Kansas was meant by the 
correspondent of that paper. The original 
statement that Senator denied on the floor of 
the Senate; and subsequently one Perry Ful- 
ler, the “active business-partner of the con- 
tractors for furnishing goods and supplies to 
the Southern Indian Superintendency,” wrote 
us that the imputation that Senator Lane ever 
received a dollar directly or indirectly, or the 
promise of one, for any services performed in 
the manner suggested, was totally false, and 
without a shadow of foundation. Other com- 
munications, epistolary and pereonal, have been 
made to us relative to these alleged transactions, 
and we have sought information that would 
enable us to do justice to all, and injustice to 
none. 

Possibly light on this subject may be gleaned 
from the following extracts from the report of 
Major-Gen. Frank J. Heron, bearing date 
“Fort Smith, Indian Territory, November 11, 
1864,” and made to Lieut-Col. C. T. Christen- 
son, A. A. G., New Orleans, La. Gen. Heron 
was on a special tour of inspection in the de- 
partment of Arkansas, which included the In- 
dian territory. He has something to say about 
the firm of contractors, of which Mr. Fuller 
writes himself “the active business partner.” 

After giving some details of the mode used 
to supply a beef contract, by the capture of In- 
dian cattle, loyal and rebel property alike, us- 
ing troops for the purpose, and then turning 
the cattle in to the contractors, who drew pay 
therefor, Gen. Heron proceeds :— 

“As I stated in a former communication, 


‘ this district, as well as the entire frontier, 


is controlled by a combination known as Mc- 
Donald & Company. - The parties are A. Mc- 
Donald, Perry Fuller, Seymour, Brooks and 
Henry McKee. During the first six months of 
1864 they were the contractors for supplying 
the Indian stations, and at the present time, 
(Nov., ’64.) have an unlimited trading license 
from the Treasury or Interior Department, 
(I think the latter), under which they ins, 
immense stocks of goods to this section, an 
are relieved of the five per cent. tax, levied 
on all other goods. * * * The partners are all 
shrewd, sharpmen ; and, with plenty of money, 
it is a combination that swallows up and con- 
trols everything. The officer that cannot be 
brought into their interest must make way for 
some one who can; and their are but two or 
three officers of this entire command that dare 
os te them. All contracts are taken by them, 
although in the name of other persons. * * * 
They have brought to this section considerably 
over a half-million dollars’ worth of goods, os- 
tensibly Indian goods, but in fact, goods to be 
sold beyond our lines. It is impossible that one- 
tenth of the goods they have brought here 
could be sold inside our lines. They have taken 
from the Indian nation and from this State over 
twenty-five thousand (25,000) head of stock, driv- 
ing it to Kansas. Probably one-hundredth part 
of it was paid for; but the balance was jay- 
hawked. All their operations seem to be 
winked at by the officers, and they have all the 
facilities any one could ask for. Their store- 
house, at this place, is guarded day and night 
by United States soidiers.” 

There is a good deal more of the same sort 
of information, about the firm of which Mr. 
Fuller is the “active business partner,” in Gen. 
Heron’s report. 

The General, in another place, throws a little 
illumination on the submission to this firm of 
our officer, then commanding at Fort Smith, 
by observing that “the strong political influence 
they have brought to bear has kept him from 
taking any steps against them.” These influ- 
ences are still at work, doubtless. 

Gen. Heron is probably vompetent testi- 
mony. If not, there are other facts which may 
be obtained. Among these we might mention 
that the firm represented by Mr. Fuller was 
expelled from the department of Arkansas by 
Major-Gen. Reynolds, its commander, by spe- 
cial orders, in August, 1865, under instructions 
| from the Secretary of War. It has been stated 
| that such order was revoked through the influ- 
ence of Senator James II. Lane of Kansas. 

We need add only the following, the sub- 
stance of one of the letters addressed us on 
this subject :— 

“I notice in the last number of 7he Common- 
| wealth a card, from Perry Fuller, denying that 
| Senator Lane had any interest, directly or in- 
| directly, in the firm of which he is a member. 
Fuller and McDon@ld entered into a copartner- 
ship for purposes of Indian contracts and trade 
generally. Atterwards they took into the firm 
Gen. G. W. Deitzler. In the original copart- 
nership agreement between Fuller and Mc- 
Dona!d was a provision that “one-fourth of the 
profits should go to parties not named” in the in- 
strument. Wher Gen. Deitzler asked Perry 
Fuller, at the time of uniting with the firm, 
who these parties not named were, he, Fuller, 
named Senator Lane as one of them. The at- 
tested copy of papers and the oath of Gen. D 
can be had to substantiate the above. Since 
this matter came up at Washington, Mr. Fuller 


assist in hushing the matter up, as his pay is 
| stopped on contracts in consequence.” 





GENERAL CASS. 


So the veteran eoldier, diplomatist, statesman 
and political leader has passed away! We 
use these terms in their conventional form, and 


effect but to damage their utterers ; the piping | not as equivalents for the exact things indi- 


of his stipendiaries of the press do not rise 
above the derisive laugh which greets the effort 
to be oracular. Montgomery Blair and his rela- 
tives are discarded in all healthy political or- 
ganizations; and with a keen sense that his 
courtiers have promised without the power to 
perform, have flattered but not organized, have 
ministered to his own ambition but failed to 
satisfy the desire of the country, the President 
finds in Henry J. Raymond an organ to pro- 


| selfishness and subserviency. 





cated. He was nominally a soldier, but did 
| very little fighting; a diplomatist, but mainly 


with the Indians, who found the white man | 


THE INDIAN | sive 


has written to Gen. Deitzler begging him to | 


pre 

‘He been a large-souléd, pu ; 
generous-hearted man, he would have made 
the American name a prouder one than it is, 
in the exemplification of his own career, from 
the day he left the old homestead, among the 
New Hampshire hills, to his retiracy to private 
life. But he was not such a man; and we 
have another record of possible greatness 
stranded upon the beach of personal aggran- 
dizement. With such opportunities as were 
thrust upon Lewis Cass, half the youth of 
America would have enrolled their names high 
in the niche of honorable fame. He only lived, 
to “point a moral,” not “to adorn a tale.” 
America’s greatest statesmen are yet to come, 
They will be the doers of right and the conser- 
vators of justice ! 





THE STATE OF EUROPE. 


It is with sheer satisfaction that we notice 
the failure of the proposed Peace Conference. 
When the report came last week, that all the 
powers concerned had agreed to try a peaceful 
s-ttlement of their “burning” questions, we 
felt like the traveller in the Orient, and were 
inclined to do as he does when he reaches the 
outskirts of the “great desert.” He adjusts his 
saddle and takes a firmer seat on the back of 
his camel, and makes up his mind to live through 
a series of weary, tedious days and nights, be- 
tween the burning sand and the brazen sky. 
Instead of the destructive but fertilizing and 
bracing thunderstorm of a war, we had before 
us the Sahara of a diplomatic conference to 
no other purpose but to stir up a good deal of 
dust for blinding men’s eyes! But the last ar- 
rivals from Europe have revived our hope for 
war; the copflict is regarded as inevitable 
throughout Europe itself, and the next news 
may bring the intelligence that Prussia and 
Austria have actually resorted to main force. 

The charge of frustrating the preservation 
of peace is presently laid to the door of Aus- 
tria, whilst some time ago the general indig- 
nation was directed against Prussia and Bis- 
marck. The king of Prussia, startled and 
deeply moved, as the rumor is, by the attempt 
at assassinating his prime counsellor, as well as 
by the almost fanatic demonstrations of the 
general dislike of war, by which His Majesty, 
King Wilhelm, was nearly smothered from all 
parts and corners of his domain, showed unmis- 
takeable signs of weakness in the knees. Aus- 
tria, on the contrary—and the very reverse of 
Prussia, not her goyernment alone, but her 
whole people—seems to be determined to 
plunge into war, not unlike the desperate pas- 
senger of a burning vessel, who, with his whele 
earthly property upon his back, jumps into the 
foaming and roaring sea, to swim or—to die! 

Austria makes the most gigantic efforts un- 
heard of since her struggle against the first 
Napoleon. She is determined to put an army 
| of one mj'lion of men into the field, and, since 

most branches of industry have already come 
to a perfect stand-still, thousands are following 
her call for volunteers, and, the very opposite 
of Prussia, she is filling the ranks of her armies 
with not only willing but enthusiastic victims. 

We cannot blame Austria for the way she 
acts. She is undoubtedly on the defensive, and, 
defending her well-guaranteed possession, had 
a right to decline in advance all attempts at 
forcing her to abandon what she wants to keep. 
Besides Austria cannot get more bankrupt than 
ishe is already; she can carry a war for a 
couple of years with her own resources, whilst 
she fecds her armies at the expense of friend 
or foe; she has a formidable, well-armed and 
well-drilled force, superior to that of Prussia in 
numbers, and at least in one branch of the ser- 
vice, light cavalry, and in the event may look 
out for the alliance of the middle and minor 
States of Germany, with a respectable force of 
at least 200,000 men, and cutting the inter- 
sected domain of Prussia in a rather unpleasant 
way. Thus Austria is not alight adversary 
and her chances of success are not at all bad. 
Moreover, as in her politics she has never been 
troubled by over-consciousness, she will not 
be slow to gain the good will of her own con- 
tending nationalities by temporary concessions, 
as she has at this very moment succeeded to 
win the public opinion in Germany, by yielding 
to the demands of the latter in regard to the 
seeming right and justice in the 

SCHLESWIG-HOLSTEIN QUESTION, 
| This knotty question of the public right of 
| Germany, which at present seems to be des- 
tined to furnish the causa proxima of the 
impending war, is not so perplexing now as it 
was before the national portion of it was settled 
by the Austro-P russian war against Denmark ,— 
another proof, by the way, of the truth, that 
some doubts are best removed by blows. It 
is established now, that the two Elbe-Duchies 
form an integral part of the German domain; 
the question is only, now, in what form they 
i shall join the German confederacy ? whether 
‘in their own right as a sovereign State under 
a legitimate monarch, or as incorporated parts 
and appendages of one or two of the existing 
| States of Germany ? This is the object of the 
| present quarrel about the duchies, a quarrel 
ventilated between Prussia, which wants to an- 





' nex them to her own domain, on the first, Aus- 
tria on the second, and the German confedera- 
tion on the the third part, to which parties you 
may add the population of the duchies itself as 
a fourth, and the German nation as a fifth ac- 


very uncertain ; a statesman, dy position and | cessory part. 


| not by ideas; a leader, through the schemes 
, and combinations of place-men, and not from 
| courage, tact, or manly advocacy. In his later 


! 


There can be no doubt that the public opin- 
ion of Germany generally, and of the Duchies 
especially, is against the annexation of the lat- 





| days his name was a synonym of irresolution, 


ter to Prussia, and strongly in favor of their 


It was associated | joining the confederation as a separate, inde- 
with interminable office-holding and large | pendent member under a monarchical head of | 


claim that he is tired of the contest with the { wealth as the consequence thereof; but no one their own, their native-born, “inherited” Prince 


people, and desires to be in unity with Con- 
gress! 

Very well! the President has played and 
lost. Henceforth, be is a President without a 
party—for he never will regain the confidence 
which the Republicans gave him in their nomi- 
nation to the Vice-Presidency, while the de- 
mocracy ever sell out their damaged goods at 
the first opportunity. He will run through his 
term with every loyalist watching him to detect 
some new departure from official integrity, and 
eyery copperhead cursing him that when he 
went so far towards their side he did not com- 
plete the journey. He will stand without cor- 
dial supporters; end with all the earnest men 
of the country withdrawn from his communion. 
iis companions will be his retainers and de- 
pendents, not the unpurchasable and white- 
souled masses of the country. “As a man 
maketh his bed so shall he lie,” says the pro- 
verb, and our defeated and baflled President 
will find that it is as true of national houre- 
keepers as of more secluded and humble indi- 
viduals, 


| ever did violence ty personal and political in- | of Augustenburg. It would seem strange that | 
yet it is very true that “he is the greatest pa- | Poland. 


tegrity by desiring to imitate his empty career. | 


| He cried like a baby that he was not elected to | traction and separation into a score and a half | é be 
baldi, who is fitly called the political saint of | Vill be reclected without opposition. 
, Italy, and than whom probably no greater pa- 


| the Presidency in 1848, but could not see that 
| the advice of John P. Hale, to put himself at | 
| the head of the anti-Nebraska movement in 

| 1854, would probably have given him the cov-. 
eted prize two years later. He showed a feeble | 


treason of his firmer-willed associates; but he 


istics in vacillation and hesitancy. 





| country whose independence his parent aided 
| to secure by his personal valor. Early settling 
in the northwest, then a wilderness, he lived to 
see it one of the most prosperous,and progres- 


a nation, which has suffered so long from dis- 


of petty sovereignties, should be so much in fa_ 
vor of adding another one to the existing im- 
pediments in the way to national unity. We 


have only two reasons to explain this apparent | 


anomaly and contradiction. 


1866. 








———— 


——- 


have long ago pled 
tion of 


the population of the Elbe-Duchies, which con- | 
sistagpartly of the inhabitanis of a great num-| 
ber of sea-faring and sea-loving communities, 
along far-extended seashores, partly of a 
wealthy and independent agricultural and cat- , 
tle-raising population, both of them stout, | 
healthy, robust and liberty-loving people, and | 
certainly the best material for republicans. | 
But nevertheless—a republican government | 
being out of question—they think it their right, 


and in this opinion they are backed by a vast | 
majority of the Germans, as well as by the offi- | 
cial representatives of the middle and small 
r States at Frankfort-on-the-Main, who see in) 
the annexation of Schleswig-Holstein to some | 
other power a precedent threatening their own 

existence. In order to win the alliance of the | 
latter, and the good will of the German people, | 
Anstria has recently taken the side of this opin- | 
ion, and decided to convocate the diet of Hol- | 
stein, whilst Prussia threatens to prevent this 
by force. | 

From the view we take of the question of 
German unity, we cannot but regret this turn | 
of the public mind in Germany. Notwithstand- | 
ing the present condition of Prussia, we must | 
advocate its annexing the Duchies, because we | 
cannot see how Germany could reach the cov- 
eted goal of unity by multiplying instead of 
reducing the petty sovereignties. We cannot | 
understand but that the way to unity lies | 
through a gradual reduction of the number of | 
individual States, by allowing the smaller to | 
be absorbed by the larger ones. We cannot! 
help regarding the dislike of the present system. 
in Prussia as unhappily compounding a transi- | 
tory disadvantage with the lasting genius and 
destiny of a large and intelligent portion of the | 
German nation, which, by its heroic struggle for 
the establishment of civil and constitutional | 
liberty in Prussia, is, at the same time, labor- | 
ing for the liberty of all Germany. The an- | 
nexation of the Eibe-Duchies to Prussia would | 
not only diminish the number of petty sover- | 
eignties, but reénforce the constitutional party | 
of Prussia by the valuable supply of the rep- | 
resentatives of a population justly praised for | 
their manly and liberal feelings. 

If, therefore, war should yet be resorted to | 
for the settlement of the German question, our 
wishes and prayers can only be with Prussia. | 
Prussia, selfish and damnable as the present | 
system of her actual rulers may be, is a thorough- | 
ly German power, and Protestant besides ; the | 
very reverse of Austria, a Catholic power, 
whose momentum and center of gravity lies’ 
East in the rule over a conglomeration of na-| 
tionalities, most of which are not only foreign, | 
but hostile and antipathic to the Germans. 

In the event of a general war, we hope that | 
the national spirit of Germany will be suffi- | 
ciently roused to overcome the pettifogging | 
interests of little States-rights, and the penny- | 
a-liner-patriotism of puny, “fatherlands, 
Germany will come out of the war minus a 
dozen of Lilliputian sovereigns, as a respecta- 
ble united power—an end, which it seems to 


and 


| 


world ! 


MEXICO. 


The N. Y. 7imes has a leader, remonstrat- 
ing with Mr. Stevens for the proposed Mexi- 
can loan, and fitly closes the selfish argument | 
by quoting the words of that prince 
tists and despots, Napoleon, that this loan, | 


terest the government has in it.” 
We hail in Mr. Stevens’ plan an expression | 
of that whole-souled genervsity and those large 
views of freedom, which have been so entirely 
overlooked by American statesmen, and so 
shamefully ignored by the American people. 
The words of the 7imes, we fear, find an echo | 
not merely with the greater part of the readers | 
of that paper, but with the majority of the pub- | 
lic in general. The ablest statesmanship and | 
the noblest political aim our government has | 
ever aspired to, has been that of minding its | 
own business. American institutions, Ameri- | 
can liberty—those are the watch-words beyond | 
which we have been taught never to go. What 
becomes of our neighbors is no concern of) 
ours. Let them take care of themselves. What 
is it to us if they sink or swim, live or die? | 
We know nothing of the earth beyond that 
part of it which the American flag floats over. | 
Such has been the conclusion of every act of | 
our government, while the generous sympathy | 
of single individuals sent aid to the starving | 
subjects of Great Britain, and the privateers of | 
that noble kingdom preyed upon our commerce. | 
Such has ever been our patriotism, confined | 


. . { 
within the narrowest narrows of know-noth- | 


air on the Fourth of July, never thinking or 
caring whether other nations would ever have | 
their day of independence. We have listened | 
to patriotic orations and the reading of the 
Farewell Address, with a chronic burst of en- | 
thusiasm and stereotyped shudder of rever- 


without life. We had forgotten that, possibly, | 
there might be some better and more manly | 
work to perform than to be forever singing 
hymns in our own praise. We had forgotten | 
that, “cold and dreary, narrow and selfish | 


would be this life, if nothing but our country | 





occupied our souls; if the thoughts that wan- 


triot who does most for universal liberty.” Gari- | 


triot ever lived,—ilid not stop to ask if it would | ; 
benefit the national affairs in Italy, when he; 


isin wv partof Germany the greater por- | etly by while 
people be ripe for a republican form | Sumner to the ground, and did not interfere, 
of government, we would proclaim this to be lest he be accused of “partiality.” We have done 


ig-Holsteia, and to whom the people of We looked:on calmly and saw a sister repub- 
their allegiance. lic murdered, just as Mr. Douglass stood qui- appreciated in other States, as I have found. 


Preston S. Brooks struck Mr. 


a great deal against the republic, and a great 
deal for the empire of Mexico, by silent con- 
nivance. Let us not now plead the low state 
of our own finances as an argument against this 
proposed loan, the first thing, also, by which we 
have proposed to aid the unfortunate country 
of Mexico. Even if not a cent of the two mil- 
lions was ever repaid, it would be the best in- 
vestment ever made by the United States. It 
may be that the republic will live, even with- 


ple of Mexico will rise from this great down- 
fall better and stronger and more united than 
they were before. But if this should happen 
do not let us say that our non-intervention 
was the result of consummate statesmanship 
and superhuman foresight. Let not the Scere- 
tary of State say that he trusted in the ulti- 
mate revival of the republic, and that there- 
fore it was the highest humanity, as well as the 
best policy, to avoid embroiling ourselves with 
foreign powers, and prevent the useless spill- 
ing of blood. To us will belong not one word 
of praise. For ours has been the cowardice 
and the selfishness and the truckling to mo- 
narchal governments. 

Think of the meanness of this picture: two 
mighty lords of two great castles; poor peas- 


| antry in the neighborhood. One day the peas- 


ants knock at the door of one of the castles 
and demand aid against the other lord’s great 
dogs, who are pursuing them and tearing them 
to pieces. And the lord refuses to aid them, 
for fear of offending his powerful neighbor over 
the way. Thus have we done! 











CORRESPONDENCE. 
AMONG THE GREEN MOUNTAINS. 


Montrecier, June 15, 1866. 
VERMONT SCENERY, POLITICS, ETC. 

A year ago I was writing to you from the ruins 
of Richmond and the banks of the Ohio; this year 
my journeyings have brought me here into the 
heart of Vermont, whose scenery and people are so 
agreeable to me, that I cannot help thinking that 
some account of them may please your readers; 
for Vermont is a community by itself, though in 
the same latitude with New Hampshire on one 
side, and Northern New York on the other, it is 
very different from either, and has a definite char- 
acter of its own stamped upon its landscape, its 
institutions and its inhabitants. Precisely what 
this distinction is cannot, perhaps, be definitely ex- 
plained in words; but no traveller can fail to no- 
tice it. 

Let me try first to distinguish the scenery from 
that on both sides of it. The Green Mountains— 
that is a most graphic title for these hills, which 
appears in another form in the name of the State— 
Vermont, i.e., Verds Monts—Montes Virides, or Viri- 
demontana. Greenness is a category, as our friend 
Harris would say, which emphatically includes 
the Vermont hills. They are waves and struct- 
ures and masses of greenness,—verdure, verdure, 


mountains get by a distance, hastens to change 
itself, in the first pretext, into green. Then they 


are not pointed or jagged like the New Hampshire 
, and the Adirondac mountains; they undulate and 
us, could never be attained in a peaceful way. | slope gracefully on every side, and offer their ver- 
The price of liberty and union is blood, as our dant hem for the shy rivers to kiss with the air of 
own example ought to have proved to the gentle queens, rather than the surly majesty of most | ment of the origin of the school, and his own con- 
|mountains. Geologically speaking, this is owing | ection with it. 


to the rocks of which they are composed, and 


elements than the hard granite of New Hampshire. 


| This, too, gives fertility to the soil, and the rich- 
Here flourishes | whom, strange to say, made good speeches. 


ness of verdure to the forests. 
the sugar maple, mighty mother of syrup, and 


——__— 


| Charities—a commission whose labors are highly 


>_—_— a 


The Reform-School of Vermont is the most re- 
cent of all such institutions, having been estab- 
lished by law in November, 1865, and opened yes- 
terday, within a year of the time it was first pro- 
posed in its present form. Its location is about 
half a mile west of the railroad station in Water- 
bury, where the commissioners bought a fine farm 
of sixty-seven acres, with the ordinary farm-build- 
| ings, tools, etc., for six thousand two hundred dol- 
lars. They have altered and enlarged the build- 


ings, enclosed a space fora yard, furnished the | 


rooins, ete., for an additional sum of two thousand 


dollars, or three thousand dollars, so that for about | 
nine thousand dollars they have made arrange- 


to have a duke of their own growth and make, | out our generous nid. It may be that the peo- ents to receive thirty boys. None have yet been 


committed, but the school is now ready to receive 
| them, and before winter, no doubt, the number 
| Will be made up. When necessary, it is proposed 
to enlarge the buildings so as to receive more; and 
the plans of the founders of the school contemplate 
a separate building for girls on the same farm. 
The commissioners, analogous to your trustees at 
Westboro’, are three in number, Messrs. A. G. 
Pease of Waterbury, L. A. Dunn of Fairfax, and 
Lewis Pratt of Woodstock. The first-named is 
| called ‘acting commissioner,’’ and resides at the 
school, of which he is the superintendent, with a 
| salary of eight hundred dollars. Under his direc- 
| tion are to be a farmer, a female teacher, and other 
needful subordinates. The whole establishment 
is on the ‘‘family system’ and will be managed 
with a view to economy, as well as to the best 
training of the pupils, who will cultivate the farm, 
and perform some mechanical labor. 
THE DEDICATION. 

Having inspected the premises at the school, 
the invited guests were conducted to the Congre- 
gational church in Waterbury, where a large au- 
dience had assembled to hear the exercises of dedi- 
cation. These consisted of prayer, hymns and 
Scripture reading, together with an address by 
Mr. Adams of Burlington, Secretary of the Ver- 
mont Board of Education, and a few remarks by 
Mr. Sanborn of the Massachusetts Board of Chari- 
ties. An original hymn by Mrs. Dorr of Rutland, 
was so good that I send you a copy of it:— 

Floating through the misty twilight 
Of the half-forgotten years, 


Hark! a solemn voice and tender 
Falls to-day upon our ears. 





Thine, O Christ! and as we listen, 
Lo! thy loving face we see, 
And thy lips are still repeating, 
“Feed my lambs, if ye love me!” 
‘‘Feed my lambs!”’ Our Lord and Master, 
We are here thy will to do; 
Far the wayward ones have wandered; 
We will find them pastures new. 


From the mountains, cold and dreary— 
From the forests, dark and deep— 
Where the way is long and lonely, 
And the paths are rough and steep,— 


We will call them. Yet our voices 
It may be they will not know; 
Thou must speak, O tender Shepherd, 
Speak in accents soft and low! 


They are thine, however widely 
They have wandered from thy side; 
Jesus! grant us now thy blessing, 
Be thon still our friend and guide! 


These touching verses were sung by a village 
choir which might sit for the picture of that men- 
tioned by Longfellow in his “ Village Blacksmith.”’ 

From the church we proceeded to the Water- 


place of masculine waiters. 
ham, who presided both here and at the church 





He was followed by Mr. Stewart, 
| the Speaker of the House, Mr. Page, the State 


| which yield far more readily to the action of the | Treasurer, Mr. Nicholson, the Railroad Commis- 
sioner, Messrs. Pease and Dunn of the reform- 


j school, and several clergymen and editors, all of 


I call 


jthem good, emphatically, because, in the first; 
of ego- foster-parent of Springfield waffles. ere you | place, they related to the matter in hand, and dis- 


may see in its perfection that noble piece of prop- | cussed one after another of the points relating to 


all that is delicious. 
sand heifers whose milk turns into butter and 
cheese for our tables, their sweet feed growing on 
the sides of these mountains. 

Elsewhere grow orchards of apple-trees on the 
hillsides, or even at their very tops; for in this 


| region the tops of the mountains are almost as fer- jthe plans for this reform-school. 


tile as the valleys; and in some towns cidermills 
of the old fashion, still at the proper season, fur- 
nish copious draughts of that honest beverage. 
The canker-worm is here unknown, and the prom- 
ise of fruit is, this year, excellent. 

THE STATE POLITICS. 

But The Commonwealth will be expected to say 
something about the Senatorial contest in Ver- 
mont, and the coming State election. The next 
legislature, which will be chosen in August and 
will meet here in October, must elect two United 
States Senators, in place of Mr. Collamer and Mr. 
Foot, who died last winter after the adjournment 
of the present legislature. Messrs. Edmunds and 
Poland, at present, hold the seats by executive ap- 


pointment, and I Jearn that Mr. Edmunds will be | 


chosen by the legislature without much opposition. 
He represents the western side of the State, where 
there is no prominent candidate but himself; for, 
although the New York Nation has suggested the 
name of Hon: George P. Marsh, our Minister in 
Italy, the Vermont people do not appear to re- 


have responded to the Irish-English-New York- 


| American utterances of the .Vation’s political phi- 


losophy. ; 
But with Mr. Poland the case is different. He 
has a very formidable rival in Hon. Justin S. Mor- 


mont. Mr. Morrill has just now strengthened his 


cause very much by declining to be again a can- | Johnson is not just now), has given official circu- | 

ence that were as meaningless as our fossil pa- | didate for the House, so that if he does not go into |jation to these amendments. Of course he cannot 
| ! ‘ ° . . i cs ae 

triotism in general was without nobility and | the Senate he willleave the public service of Ver- | refuse to do this plain duty, while by some it is 


mont entirely. The people, with much reason, 
dislike to lose the abilities and experience of Mr. 


| Morrill from Congress, and, I think, he will be 
| chosen Senator. There isa fear expressed by some | 


that Mr. Poland, who used to bea Democrat, may 
be tempted to hold a half-way course between Con- 
gress and the President; and some things in his 


ees : ) | recent action in the Senate gave color to such a , Virtually no friends. : : 
der through eternity, if the infinite affections for, Now the Vermont Republicans are united | Green Clay Smith, are deserting him. 


of our nature, were restrained to that spot of | against Johnson; “my policy’ has no supporters | go01-natured advocate of ‘‘my policy”’ has been 
| earth where we have been placed by the acci- | here, except among the copperheads. 
dent of birth.” We have forgotten all this, and | Morrill, in this respect, has the advantage of Mr. | His nomination was sent into the Senate about one 


So that Mr. 


Gov. Dillingham gives general satisfaction, and 
He losta 


,son in the war, and has been for many yearsa ; : op : 
Republican, though formerly a Democrat, and, in- ; his attempt at disruption, inside our lines. 


leed, a candidate of that party for Governor. 
It is not probable that the Vermont legislature 


One of these rea- ; generously devoted his best energies to the will be called together before the regular session to | barked. The captain was afraid to entrust them 
sense of his duty as an American, by resigning | sons is the general dislike of Prussia caused by | cause of freedom in South America. Liberty ratify the amendment tothe constitution. Every- 
his place in Buchanan's cabinet in 1860, when | the perverse policy of the aristocratic, auto- | was to be battled for and won; that was bcdy knows how the State will vote, and it will aa 
he was invited to become a participant in the | cratic, bureaucratic and specifically Borussian enough. But we always rather remember that pa:s upon the amendment in regular course before | can Mr. Johnson do, but lay-to and wait for the 


party which has been ruling Prussia for many | such an enterprise might “assume proportions, Congress meets next December. 


choose their own ruler, but that this ruler, can _ 
be no other than the Prince Frederick of Au- 


gustenburg, who, in their opinion, has the near- | contrary—t 
est and best-founded claim on the throne of !| rectly opposite doctrines, at our very doors. | represented by the Secretary of your Board of ‘ method, sut 


a ae 


diluted even this merit by endorsing McClellan | years, and has recently culminated in Count | inconsistent with the interest the government 
in 1864, a man too much of his own character- | Bismarck. The other reason we find in one of | has in it.” 
the strongest and most characteristic peculiari- thing of higher interest toa republic than th 

At the age of 83 this old man dies. Born at ties of the German character, viz: its inborn | maintenance of republican institutions and the , 
Exeter, N. H., he was a native of a State won- | Paramount sense for right and justice. The peo- | propagation of republican principles all over 
derfully fertile in the product of eminent men. ple of the Duchies, as well as of Germany, are | the world? The question need but be asked | 
His father a captain in tte revolutionary war, strongly impressed with the idea, that itis not | to be answered; yet we have not only never | 
the son saw the rapid evelopment of the only the inalienable right of the Duchies to ; done anything actively to propagate republi-| Fa ,cation, the Railroad Commissioner, with sev- | turn of the rebel States; leaving Congress only to 
can principles, but have even permitted—not- ora} members of the legislature, and clergymenof lend its approbative seal; or whether Congress 
withstanding our emphatic declaration to the distinction, were present, and every section of the ‘alone has not the 
he practical establishment of di- State was represented. Massachusetts also was overturn, and determine 


Yet we ask, if there can be any- | 


t 


bled to show their interest in the new enterprise. , 
The Governor, the Speaker of the House, the ' 
State Treasurer, the Secretary of the Board of constitutionally adjust and regulate the entire re- | 


THE STATE REFORM-SCHOOL. 


I was present yesterday at the dedication of the | , 
e new Reform-School of Vermont at Waterbury, a | only to prevent the consummation of the last and | 
few miles west of herc, and there met many of | most positive step in the policy of Congress. 
he prominent men of the State, who had assem- , What is that! 


“assumes proportions inc ynsistent with any in-! erty, a sugar-orchard, the very name suggestive of | it, and then, because they were good in themselves, 
And here graze those thou- ; 20d it was a pleasure to listen to them. Buncombe 


| wus addressed by only one of these gentlemen, 
land he had so much that was excellent in his mat- 
ter, that his style was a secondary consideration. 
I was gratified by many things which I saw and 


| heard, but by none more than by the frugality of 


“Waste not, 
; want not,” is the maxim, and it is one which I 
| heartily approve. “Frugality,’’ said Burke, “is 
la great revenue’’—magnwm vectigal est parsimonia ; 
| but in matters of this kind itisa great virtue, also. 
In many of our reformatories money is too lavish- 
ly expended; it should be economized with a sa- 
'cred regard tothe uses it can serve. If, witha 
| hundred dollars which you have saved by wise 
{economy, you have secured the reformation of 
| another of these neglected little ones, who would 
| otherwise have gone to ruin, what a saving that 
jis! Heaven will bless all such savings as that; 
| yes, heaven itself is the bank for allsuch. What 
a good commentary that would be on the text 
which bids us ‘lay up treasure in heaven.” s. 
OUR WASHINGTON LETTER. 
Wasuixetoyn, D. C., June 19, 1866. 
“MY POLICY’ IN A FLURRY. 
The White House and its friends have not yet 


recovered from the effect of the overwhelming 
unanimity with which the constitutional amend- 





ingism. We have puffed fire-crackers into the | §pond any better than the American people at large | ments passed Congress. A rumor is in circula- 


| tion this morning to the effect, that the President 


| has positively declined to be the medium of trans- | 
| art and others. 


| mittal to the States of these amendments. I place 
‘no reliance in this, because, as yet, nothing that 
| Johnson may still hope to acheive can be gained 


Declaration of Indeperdence, or Washington's |.) for many years a representative from Ver- | by such action. Then, Mr. Seward, who is still 


openly denunciatory of Congress, (which Mr. 


| claimed that the amendments can be transmitted 
| to the several States directly, through the presid- | 
ing officers of both branches. 
| It must be borne in mind that if Congress halts 
| nove, there is no manner of reason why Mr. John‘ 
' son should not pretend to act with the party to 
| which he owes his elevation. The President has 
| vi Even adventurers, like 
That 


| eating dirt to obtain the governorship of Montana. 


|hour before his vote was given for the amend- 
‘ments. Hence, he is radical, as I believe his 
| inclinations naturally lean that way. Raymond 
| has hung out the white flag and fairly abandoned | 





' other rats are hastily vacating the sinking ship,— | 
i *My Policy.” 
‘with the craft’s management. So his craft ‘‘o’er- 
[seme itself.” This being the condition, what 


bury Hotel, a new and model inn which is said to 
# ‘on all sides. The customary blue tint which all | be the best in Vermont. Here, about seventy 
guests sat down to dinner, and did full justice to | 
the savory messes brought before them by the 
neat-handed Phillises who, in Vermont, take the 
Then Gov. Dilling- ; 


| 


The | al finances, as they were supposed to do. 


‘our national law. So far as we have advanced, the 
| congressional plan is radically right in that, when 
' completed, it will maintain beyond dispute this 
| power of Congress. Were it not that this would 
| be settled, its value would be but zero, as it other- 
lta settles little. The report made by Senator 
| Fessenden is very explicit and unusually clear for 
'a State paper, in enunciating this fundamental 
_ basis. The amendments are the guarantees which 
| the Union requires, but the authoritative express- 
‘fon of congressional power is felt to be in the pas- 
sage of an enabling act in some form; thereby 
unmistakeably affirming the final control which 
the people’s representatives hold in their hands. 
Mr. Johnson may acquiesce in the amendments in 
the present stage of the game. By themselves, 
with a declaratory and enabling act, they are not 
| placed before the ex-rebel States as conditions 
| precedent to representation. Virtually they are, 
i but nominally not. If the pending enabling act 
| Shall pass they will become nominal conditions, 
as well as actually so. 

Hence the last fight is made up on this line. 
; Mr. Raymond is charged with the direction of this 
‘flank movement. The idea is to induce the ma- 

jority to either abandon the enabling act or modify 

it in the shape of a concurrent resolution, which 
' certainly will not be binding on the executive or 
' have the force of legislation. Itis not likely to 
be successful. But it would not be at all surpris- 
ing if this effort and one of a better character, 
} such as is involved in the bills of Messrs. Kelly 
, and Stevens, did not bring about the postpone- 
/ment of all action on the admission of the insur- 
rectionary States, except in the instances hereaf- 
ter named. 

Some of our radical friends believe that the 
| simple submission of the amendments is apficient 
lat this session. They argue the Northert: ot loyal 
| States will accept them during the summer, ex- 
| cepting perhaps Delaware and Kentucky. It is be- 

lieved that the disorganized States will not be 
i likely to act, spurred by a fecling that this course 
| will meet executive approbation. Hence they 
| Say that no action will be required other than to 


admit Tennessee and Arkansas, the legislatures of 
| which will doubtless ratity within the next thirty 
Next winter, this Congress will assemble 
The fall 
Those not nominated or 


days. 
stronger and more vitalized than ever. 
| elections will be over. 
defeated for the fortieth Congress will be ready to 
fully carry out convictions by votes, while, gener- 
ally, all the radicals will be satisfied that the people 
lare further advanced than they have been credited 
with. ‘The Southern States will then be met with 
& measure of reconstruction in shape of Kelley’s 
bill, which will restore them to the Union by 
| means of a national party created by the enact- 
| ments of the bill itself. 
| enfranchise, as it has power to do. 





Congress will be ready to 
This reasoning 
has its effect upon advanced minds. So between 
| the Raymond-Johnson effort and this it will not 
| be surprising if any enabling act of a general 
| character goes over to next December. 
TENNESSEE AND ARKANSAS. 

There is no doubt entertained that the former 
| State, and probably both, will soon be represented 
Goy. Brownlow has called the Ten- 
| hessee legislature together. That body will un- 
, doubtedly ratify the amendments immediately on 

assembling. 


on this floor. 


Their legislation, with the one ex- 
, ception of impartial suffrage, is now up to the 
measure of the nation. So itis generally acqui- 
esced in that her representatives, who can take 
| the test oath, shall be admitted. 

| Of the two senators theretrom, Fowler is the 
only desirable one. He has always been an anti- 
slavery man. The leading men of color in Nash- 
Pat- 
i terson is a gross, Coarse, arrogant-looking man, 


' ville vouched to me for him last summer. 


*) whas See 3 . ae ; 
s ; jf | whose every movement and lineament writes him 
began the speech-making by an interesting state- * 


}hunker by natural growth. It is stated that he 
| cannot take the oath, having served the confed- 
eracy as conscript judge. I don't want to do him 
j injustice, and then say that this was probably in- 
tended for the benefit of the Unionists of his 
vicinity. Patterson will not, however, be, either 
_by brain or habits, an acquisition to a Senate, 
‘which already numbers a Saulsbury, McDougal, 
&c., among its members. In the House, May- 
nard, Stokes, Arnell and Leftwick, can take the 
‘oath without any mental equivocation. Campbell 
also, probably. Cooper, Mr. Johnson’s private 
secretary, will, it is stated, not find this so easy. 
| He is reported as having given money towards re- 
But he is a hunker by 
So he will be no ac- 


cruiting a rebel regiment. 
instinct and temperament. 


quisition. Maynard, Stokes and Arnell, are con- 


sidered radicals to the core. 
Stokes will, doubtless, be the Union nominee for 
+ governor at the fall election. 
| in favor of impartial suffrage. 


He has pronounced 
Fowler and Arnelt 
‘are also in its favor; the latter have urged such a 
| measure upon the ‘Tennessee legislature. Thus 
! much for the personelle of the ‘Tennessecans. As 


‘for those from Arkansas, their Unionism is un- 

doubted. 

lity, however, in the delegation. 
THE FENIAN LEADERS. 


There are none of special force or abil- 


| Last weck we had James Stephens here. He 
‘came ina time unfortunate for himself, and did 
‘not succeed in bettering the impres-ion by any 
personal effect he produced. On the whole, he 
was held to be too restless and vain in character 
He went 


{to have sufficient weight as a leader. 
land came, ‘‘a flash in the pan.’’ 
Roberts, the lealer of the other wing, is here. 
| Personally, he makes a far better impression, both 
| publicly and privately. 
jcity he has been visited by most of the leading 
; radicals. Among these were Speaker Colfax, who 
| also introduced him to the public at the orphan’s 
fair now being held here; Banks and 
| Schenck; Senators Nye, Wilson, Chandler, Stew- 


Since his arrival in the 


Gens. 


The conduct of the Executive authorities have 
evidently embittered the Fenian leaders. This 
fact, conjoining with the logic of their aspirations, 
may yet take the Irish masses, as I believe it has 
done with Roberts and his associates, out of the 
hands of the retro-actives, and place them in the 
broader channels and healthier movements of rad- 
ical republicanism. So far as Col. Roberts and 
his movement is concerned, what political influ- 
ences its members exercise in our politics, will 
hereafter, itis my impression, be given for the 
Republican party and its policy. 
M’CULLOCH = =VS.. COMPTROLLER 
CLARKE. 


SECRETARY 


You are not unfamiliar with the statements 
made by Mr. Clarke of a discrepancy between the 
monthly exhibit published by the treasury, and 
the actual amount of money on hand. The cor- 
respondence which took place two months since 
on that subject excited grave doubts in the pub- 
lic mind as to the operations of the treasury. Mr. 
Clarke declared that these exhibits had not, for 
nearly a year, shown the true state of the nation- 
At the 
time of the discussion he declared that instead of be- 


The Democrats never fairly em- | ing but one hundred and sixteen millions on hand, 
there was really over one hundred and fifty. He 
also declared that the estimates of the Secretary 
understated by a couple of hundred millions or 


| more the national revenue for the current fiscal 


|turn of the tide, or by the anchor of neutrality 
keep himself from being entirely wrecked. 





year. 
The matter has been under investigation (indirect- 
It follows that the policy of the executive is now | ly at least) by the House committee on banks and 
currency. 
the national banks designated as depositories, had 
on hand, May Ist, with what was in the treasury 


Other important statements were made. 


They find, by replies to circulars, that 


The question really at issue has been an still | here and at New York, about two hundred and 


ject only to the plain requirements of 





final right to adjust, criticize, | per cent. interest. 
the guarantees and the | posited by the disbursing officer. 


is, whether the President, under our system, can | fifty million dollars; twice as much as the figures 
lof the Secretary show. 
banks, it is reported that forty-six millions of its 
own money was on loan to the government at six 


Of the movey in the 


Forty millions had been de- 


“There is something rotten in Denmark,’’ or 
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in the present management of the treasury. Too 
many jobs are beifg ventilated. We want a states- 
man, and not a mere broker in that great depart- 
ment. Kosmos. 


other adornments. There are no churches worth 
mentioning in Carlsruhe, and not many statues. 
Under a stone pyramid near the Ettlingen gate 





OUR GERMAN LETTER. 
Cantencne, Banex, May 29, 1806, | #80 other statues there. In the cemetery isa very 
witioaas. roueremnes: large monument, erected by the King of Prussia, 
Nothing would make an American more sure | in memory of the Prussian soldiers killed here in 
that he was in a foreign country than the univer- | 1849. It is surmounted by the Sgare of St. Mich- 
sat word-politeness of the Germans. They never ael, and bears on its four sides the names of the 


: : A killed. 
meet each other without taking the hat entirely sc OBJECTS OF INTEREST. 
off with a “Good morning” or “Good evening,” | Phe Polytechnic school here is said to be as 
as the case may be; and this is true not only of | good as can be found in Germany, and certainly 
equals, for they use the same ceremony with ser- | contains all the necessary means for making good 
vants. “I thank you many times,’’ always fol- | .-holars. It is a fine stone building, or, rather, 
lows the lowest favor; and ‘Thousand, thousand + ombraces several, and belongs to the State. 
thanks”’ is by no means an uncommon expression. | P},6 tuition is only sixty or seventy guilders per 
On leaving a shop where they have been making | year, which is twenty-eight dollars of our curren- 
purchases, it is the same, the inevitable ‘‘good. cy, gold, so that there can be no reason why it 
evening ;”” and at a hotel a pervect stranger Who .houid not be full of students, and they come here 
may sit next you will hope, in rising to leave, fom many places. Lovers of fine horses may 
‘4 > Th) fk +4 = | *. . *. . * 4% 

that the meal may be blessed to you. The cus- ' exercise their powers of admiration by visiting the 
tom impresses one with the fecling ese the most | stables of the artillery and those of the grand duke. 
kindly sentiments exist among the Germans for | ‘rho stables are thoroughly kept, and the horses 
one another, among all classes; that no one is ut | poautifully groomed. They are most of them 
terly indifferent to any. In these outside courte- English, and well worth seeing. As on board a 
sies we, as a nation, are most especially deficient; | man-of-war, we find here the names of those who 
and yet I do not think it is a lack of true polite- | a5 t) have the watch at different times of the day 
ness, if politeness means true kindness with us. conspicuously posted. There are between seven- 
In some ways we are more really polite than they ’' ty and eighty horses in the grand duke’s stables, 
In railroad ey for instance, ene would be quite | and almost as many carriages, of different kinds, 
as likely to find politeness in America. I should in the carriage-houses. These are richly trimmed 
hardly say that the one nation was more polite ,and furnislted, but they look heavy and clumsy to 
than the other; only that politeness manifests | 4, American. 
itself in different ways in the two, and it is cu- THE FIRE-ENGINES. 
rious to watch the modes. I saw some vehicles which did not look heavy, 

BADEN AND CARLSRUHE. | however, this afternoon, and those were the Carls- 





Carlsruhe is the capital of the Grand Duchy of. ruhe fire-engines. I should have supposed they iden, of this city, have secured for the sufferers 


Baden, as youknow. It is a quiet, and, of course, | were intended to water a garden with, had they 
clean city, though nota large one, having only not been preceded and followed by firemen who 
about 30,009 inhabitants. Baden itself is small | were out on parade. Imagine the sensation which 


when we think of our country, but its inhabitants 
do not think it so. In speaking to a lady here of 
the immense stretches of railroad which we have, 

it was said, ‘‘You think yourselves tired if you 

travel four or five hours by rail; what would you | 
think to travel two days and two nights all the 
time? Why, in five hours you could ride from | 
one end of Baden to the other.’? ‘‘O, no,”’ was | 
the answer, ‘‘It takes five hours and a-half to cross 
Baden.’’ But value and comfort are not always | 
to be calculated by size, and the inhabitants of | 


one of our steam fire-engines would create here, 
as they appear when thundering to a fire! 
A GENERAL VIEW. 

But Carlsruhe is a delightful little city, rightly 
named, for it is quiet and restful, with all the com- 
forts and conveniencies of a city, and the beauty 
of the country, and its people are most kind and 
polite, while the government is just and mild, 
and all the surroundings, in every way, lovely and 
attractive. A. E. 





Baden have good reason to be satisfied with their | HOME NOTES. 

land for beauty and for use. Like all Germany, it | 

is highly cultivated, and every spot of land made | Coat.—Buy your coal for the winter this month. 
available in some way. The whole side of a steep | Tt will be safe to predict a rise on the Ist of July. 
hill is often seen under cultivation, all divided | a 

into rectangular patches of ground, distinguish- | Our Sexators.—Senator Sumner will return 
able one from another only by the different crops, | t© Washington on Saturday, with health some- 
It seems as if a} What improved. Senator Wilson returned to 
Washington on Thursday, from a flying visit home. 





for fences are almost unknown. 
heavy rain would leave the whole hill-side bare. 

The top is likely to be crowned by a picturesque | Fireworxs.—The Fourth of July is at hand, 
old castle, and around the foot are clustered the ‘and Mr. Creech hasan assortment of combustiblés 
pleasant houses. In riding from Carlsruhe to- | that, let off at proper season and in the right place, 
wards Ettlingen, and farther round till one reaches | will gladden the eyes of veterans and youth alike. 
Durlach, the former capital, the hills of the Black | : eS © 

Forest stretch away in front and to the right till | Hor Weatner.—The hot weather is at hand. 
they vanish in misty blue; and farther on the line Straw hats and linen coats abound. Muslin and 





To be sure, above the window of the duchess is a | ; n y 
cross in fresco, but it is hardly noticeable amid the eral, and the Republican party in particular, a 


lies buried the founder of the city; and there are © 


| 





a 





We have noticed that there is, in society in gen- 


class of men who imagine they are the advanced 
guard of civilization.—Saturday Evening Gazette. 


Such men are not confined to the Republican 
party alone; they have ever belonged to all good 
organizations, and they are the earnest men whose 
good-will is worth ten times that of the mere ad- 
venturer and popularity-seeker, however brave he 
may appear when in a majority—which is the po- 
sition he always intends to occupy, if he can dis- 
| cover where it is! Such men not only “imagine” 
themselves “the advanced guard of civilization,’’ 
but they know they are, and all history confirms 
their self-appreciation. We wish there were more 
of them in the world, but lift our hats to such as 
there are. 





Prize Ficgnt at Wasiincton.—This disgrace- 
| ful affair at Washington is being dignified by tele- 
; grams of its brutal particulars to all the leading 
|journals of the land. It shows the capital city of 
i the nation to be the only place where such an ex- 
hibition could be planned and successfully carried 
out with impunity. Nobody interfered till the 
next day, when the police of the city made an 
amusing and impotent effort to find out who was 
there. We don’t wonder, for it took months of the 
statesmanship of Buchanan, Cass, Seward, etc., 
and the military efforts of Scott, Lee, and their 
associates in Washington, to find out whether any- 
body had power tu save the country from de- 
struction. And it was not till the North and South 
were gloriously at it, and Abraham Lincoln took 
the helm, that interference took place. We hope 
the disgrace will not be again repeated. 


CavusE For Punuic Rec nut.—Thesevere losses 
by fire experienced on Monday night last by 
Messrs. Childs & Jenks and Haley, Morse & Boy- 


very general sympathy. Both are young and en- 
terprising firms, whose success must be seriously 
affected by these calamities. The former’s art- 


L. Stearns, George W. Wheelwright, Addison 
Gage, Wm. A. Wellman, Francis W. Bird, Geo. 
H. Snelling, James M. Stone, Charlies W. Slack; 
Corresponding Secretary, Thomas Russell; Re- 
cording Secretary, Albert L. Fernald. An elo- 
quent address to the European Republicans, was 
prepared subsequently by Judge Russell, and 
signed by all the officers, which was entrusted to 
M. Bulewski, who returned in the steamer of 
Wednesday. Joseph Mazzini is the president of 
the European society. 

The following is the address alluded to above :— 

To the Friends of Republican Principles in Europe : 


place of American liberty, and among the battle- 
fields of the American revolution, we wish to ex- 
press our sympathy for your principles, and our 
confidence in your final triumph. 
for your stirring address which bears a name enno- 
bled by the hatred of tyrants and the love of free- 
men. We thank you more heartily for the noble 
acts and lives, by which you have illustrated the 
good old cause of freedom. In the dark hours of 
the last five years, one animating motive of our 
people was the hopé that by our example as a na- 
tion, we might encourage the friends of free gov- 
ernments in Furope, and hasten the day of their 
victory. This hope was among the sentiments 
that filled the ranks of our armies, and helped us 
to achieve success. In this way, as well as by 
sending many heroic recruits, you aided the Re- 
publican cause, when you seemed most powerless. 
So true is it, that, whenever and wherever a true 
werd is spoken, or a brave deed is done, there is 
no corner of God’s universe, where its power is 
not felt. This may well be one of the consola- 
tions of exile and martyrdom. 

We trust that the influence of our victory may 
extend to all countries and to all time. America 
has shown the strength of a Republican govern- 
ment, founded in the loyalty of its people. We 
have refuted the favorite maxims of aristocrats by 
proving that the mass of the people are guided by 
the highest sentiments; willing to,bear the heavi- 
est burthens, enduring delay and defeat, counting 
death, gain, if by their death national freedom 
may live. 

Our war has taught the noble lesson, that true 
safety lies in doing right. We failed, until we re- 
inforced our armies with the divine artillery of 


justice. Thus our success has been the victory, 
not of the North, or of America alone. It is the 
triumph of human rights. 

We believe that our nation will be true to the 
principles which saved her, and that the vindica- 
tion of the rights of man will always be the dear- 


gallery had become to be regarded as one of the 
most delightful places of resort in Boston for those 
of refined and cultivated taste, to which they 
greatly contributed by the public-spirited manner 


—As citizens of Massachusetts, living in the birth- | 


We thank you , 


by BIERSTADT'S LAST WORK. |PER STEAMER 
STORM IN THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS!) 
ON EXUIBITION 





AFRICA. 





JORDAN, MARSH & CO. 


— HAVE— 


—at— 
WILLIAMS & EVERETT'S, 
Ne. 234 Washington Street. 

av This remarkable work of art, which has, without 
doubt, met with more favor than even his first picture, 
‘Rocky Mountains,” will remain here for a short time. 

Admission 25 cents ; season tickets 75 cents. 

June 23. tf 


A FEW CASES 


WHITE ALPACAS, 





| versal Freedom and Impartial Suffrage (never more anxious | 
| than now for the consummation of these interests) will hold 





| 
} 
| 


j 
| 





in which it was generally freely opened. The lat- 
ter, though in a different line of business, that of 
furniture, is one of the worthiest in the city, and 
already had won a proud name for uprightness 
and energy. We sincerely hope they may both 
speedily overcome these harrassing interruptions 
to their business. 


est hope of the national heart. Nations, like men, 
should seek something higher than selfish exist- | 
ence and material prosperity. The good of oth- | 
ers is their good. 
nation that has in each foreign republican an ally | 
in case of need, a check to the hatred of despotic 
governments at all times. 

We feel that for nations as for individuals, the 


Mr. Sewarp as A Prornet.—The Worcester 
Spy, in commenting upon Mr. Seward’s com- 
placent utterance last month at Auburn—‘“I ex- 
pect that a year hence I shall be found to be right 
now, as I am admitted to have been right one 
year, two years, three years ago,’’ says :— 

In details, perhaps; in essentials, No. The 
statesman who began his ministry by advising con- 
cession to treason when it was already in arms; 
who talked of the war as if it were a trifling border 
skirmish to be disposed of by writing a letter; 
who, when the war was so far advanced that every 


rules and the duties of maturity differ from the 
rules and duties of childhood. Among the first 
duties of America, we recognize the spread of free 
principles among men. If she fails in this, our 
country will be unworthy of her great deliverance. 
At least, she will take as much interest in the 
cause of liberty in Europe as her great statesmen 
of the last generation promised for the far-off re- 
publics, that lie on the Pacific shore of South 
America. Our rescued and triumphant nation 
must take her new place among the powers of the 
earth, with a lofty policy, a decided voice, a de- 
termined will. Wherever freedom and tyranny 
are in conflict, her influence should be felt. 

The world is filled with rumors of wars, and in 





sensible patriot knew that slavery must be destroy - 
ed, assured our representatives abroad that the | 
war could not change the status of any human being | 





under the government; whose council was to the 


| last, as itis now, onthe side of those who ex- | 


pected to conquer by yielding—bad counsel! that | 


of the Vosges, separating France from Germany, | gauze can be seen by the eye that does not shun | waited upon failure and disaster wherever it was | 


paints itself dimly on the left. The road leads the sight. 
through woods abounding in the greatest variety Ties. We have been to the picnic, but strawber- 
of trees now in all their beauty and freshness, | ries must stand back till prices “recede.” 

while the ground below is variegated with tiny | ui 
wild flowers. The Lombardy poplar seems to be 
a favorite here, for often the woods are bordered at Risa. 1h, forty allen west of Cldcase: Moat 
with them, planted at regular intervals as a sort of | it tis insck baldlons have bieeh Med aoioaad 
wall, ane being the only thing which tells that the in. the Awseriéan’ Watch: Santiey. at Siikaas 


y yas not growing “‘at its own sweet will.’’ 3 é 
wood ana BP 6 |Mass. They expect to make sixty watches per 
The roads are like our Massachusetts roads, and | a 


one might fancy he was riding in Brookline, till | ba 3 
the sudden appearance of a tall white crucifix at) _ Fourti or Juty.—The busy notes of prepara- 
the side of the way, or a group of peasant maid- | tion are being heard through the city in reference 
ens in bright red, and blue, and green, dispels the ' the approaching celebration of Independence 
illusion and calls to mind that we are in the do- | day. The city council have not yet announced 
main of the Grand Duke Friedrich, of Baden. | their programme, but will in season for our next 
This same grand duke is much respected and be- | issue. Let every precaution be taken against ac- 
loved by his subjects, as is also the grand duchess, _cidents by gun, pistol or fireworks. 

who is a daughter of the King of Prussia. He is } 
just, liberal, and kind-hearted, desiring, wherever | 
he can, to give pleasure. Witness the beautiful 
castle-garden here in Carlsruhe, where every one gyyy The wlghbertiaots ann tS ik pans 
is at liberty to walk, and to enjoy whatever of | her, with 406 scholars, anid (ure: sre 20 Sunday: 


a +] (re: ’ F re i ck. | - ie - ‘ 
beauty is there; and of that there is no la | schools with 2555 scholars. The industrial schools 


Winding drives and walks through woods where soporte’ are 6 in nomber;cusploying 181 women: 
the trees meet overhead till the entrance to the % < 

path behind éne, where the sunlight falls, becomes 
smaller and smaller as we walk, a glowing picture 
set ina frame of dark green; while the opening | 
before us widens and widens till we stand once_ 
more in sunlight at the other end; leaping foun- 
ains, encircled with rainbows, mimic waterfalls | 
over sloping rocks, flowers, and groups of people, ' salutary influence of the bureau will be wide-felt 
soldiers, peasants, English and American visitors, and wholly national. 
servants, gentlemen and ladies, all enjoying the % 
beauty so lavishly thrown open tor them. 


MassSacnusetts. Exterrrise.—A_ watch-fac- 
tory, with a capital of $250,090, is being started 


ay. 


CoLoreD Scnoois 1x Wasuincton.—The re- 


scholars. 


A Bureau or Epucation.—We are glad to 
notice that the House of Representatives has pass- 
ed the bill of Gen. Garfield, establishing a bureau 
of education, by a vote of 80 to 44. This bureau 
should be the apex of our common school educa- 


Visit To Tne State Prisox.—About three 
“hundred persons, mostly members of the Union 
| Mission, in the Franklin school building, visited 
the State Prison Wednesday under the direction 
of Rev. Henry Morgan. After visiting the pris- 
oners at their workshop and cells the party were 
entertained by exercises in the chapel. Addresses 
were delivered by the chaplain, Hon. Gideon 
Haynes, and others. 


THE ORIGIN OF CARLSRUHE. 
I said Durlach was the former capital. The 
old castle there is now converted into barracks for 
soldiers, while the court is in Carlsruhe. This _ 
happened, so the story goes, in this wise:—In 
1788, the Grand Duke Charles, being weary with 
hunting, laid himself down to steep in the woods 
here; and he rested so well that, in grateful re- | 
membrance of the refreshment, he said, ‘‘] will 
build a city here and call it Carlsruhe,’’ and so he 
did. ‘Tradition also says that he dreamed of build- 
ing it in the shape of a fan, but whether that be 
true or not, most certain it is that he did so, mak- | 
ing the castle the point from which all the princi- | 
pal streets radiate, so that at every corner, one 
can always see the castle, where floats the flag of 
Baden, red and yellow. In laying out the drives 
in the castle-garden, the same plan has been fol- | 
lowed, so that the castle stands now in the center, 
as it were, ofa wheel. The Aammer, or Congress See 
of Baden, is now in session here, having, among, New Jersey.—We see it stated that the color- 
other things, the grave questions of the impend- “ed men of New Jersey have engaged Gen. Bulter 
ing war to discuss. It seems that, in the event of to test their right to citizenship and their right to 
that war, the Southern German States must side vote. Ever since the passage of the civil rights 
with Austria and against Prussia, and that, in pill, if not by the abolition of slavery, we have 
view of the marriage connection, renders the ques- | believed it would be impossible for the Supreme 
tion peculiarly troublesome in Baden. As to war Court to deny the colored men their full rights as 
or no war, it is impossible to tell which it will be citizens, especially in the absence of any law pro- 
at present. In Frankfort, the Austrian and Prus- hibiting them. We hope this matter will be fully 
sian soldiers drink their beer together, and walk tested, and we know of no safer or keener advo- 
in the most friendly manner, side by side; but) cate to have charge of the subject than that un- 
soldiers are drilling incessantly everywhere, and daunted advocate of the rights of the humblest, 
all things are in readiness, should the war come. 


Gen. B. F. Butler. 
DEFERENCE TO ROYALTY. 


The Queen of the Sandwich Islands is here at 
present on a tour of inspection, occupying a pleas- 
ant villa just on the confines of the city, and the 
flag waves over it, proclaiming the presence of 
To an American the scene was novel, a 


JUDGES OF THE New Cocrt.—It seems to be 
the general opinion about town that Gov. Bullock 
has nominated John W. Bacon of Natick, Mellen 
Chamberlain of Chelsea, and Francis W. Hurd of 
Charlestown, as judges of the Boston Monicipal 
Court. If this be correct, we must join in the 
general astonishment that our city could not suc- 
ceed in getting even one of the judges of her new 
court. But we suppose that all that is to be ex- 
pected of Boston is to find criminals and business 
for wiser heads than any of her own citizens to 
adjudicate upon. 


Tne Arrroacuine Evectioxs.—Politics are 
beginning to attract attention in many States. 
The nominations for Congress are taking place in 
many districts, and itis extremely gratifying to 
find, notwithstanding the long conflict between 
Congress and the President, that the minds of the 
people are sternly bent on the main issue, and are 
still determined that the reins of government shall 
be kept yet longer in loyal hands. All the reso- 
lutions are patriotic and spirited, and, though here- 
and-there, changes will be made on various 
grounds, we firmly believe that most of the faith- 
ful and true members of Congress who desire it 
will be reelected. 


royalty. 
few nights ago, in the theater, when, in the mid- 
dle of the performance, a lady quictly entered the 
box next the stage, and instantly all who were on 
the opposite side, and consequently could see her, 
rose to their feet, proclaiming the presence of the 
grand-duchess. The theater, as in most European 
cities, is a fine building both within and without, 
and has a very fine corps of performers and a splen- 
did orchestra. ZL’ Africaine, which is supposed to 
be so called because the scene is laid in Asia, was 
most effectively given last week, when, by the 
way, there happened to be no less than fifteen 


Tue State Ligvor Commisstoner.—John I. 
Baker of Bevelry, according to rumor, has been 
nominated by the Governor as State Liquor Com- 
missonef in place of Edward F. Porter of East 
Boston, lately resigned. We hope our consistent 
teetotal friend Baker if he ever goes into the “ex- 
tesion”’ busincss, and should lack the practical 
skill of Burnham, will not commit the great folly 
of allowing a wicked subordinate to attempt some- 


Americans in one row of boxes. 
THE ROYAL CHAPEL. 

The chapel in the castle where religious servi- 
ces are held every Sunday, is ornamented too 
much after the style of a theater to suit my taste. 
lt is all white, and white figures of all kinds and 
in all sorts of positions support the arches of the 
gallery; while under the lofty window, where is 
the seat of the duchess, is the ever-present crown 
upheld also by fancy figures. The altar-cloth is 
embroidered in gold with the crown and the ini- 


{ " » vr ‘itizens e we 
tial “L.,"’ probably for the former grand-duke. ithe temperance men and good citizens expect. 





| 


port on the colored schools for May is gratifying. | half of Broadway would be arrested if such an 
| There are 63 day-schools, with 126 teachers and | idea should get into the heads of the police. The 





tion. If the Senate concur, without question the j fe 


| 


We hear of picnics, and see strawber- | tried;—that statesman cannot now assume the | 


night to advise on the score of past wisdom ap- | 
proved by trial, of sagacity justified, or of proph- 
ecies fulfilled. 


Tue “Bioomer” in A LeGar Point or View. | 
Miss Dr. Mary E. Walker, an estimable lady, who 
served with credit in the Union army, saw fit to 
walk in the streets of New York, the other day, 
in a ‘‘bloomer’’-dress. A crowdof men and boys, 
curious in such apparel, assembled and surround- 
ed the store in which she was purchasing a few 
articles. When she came out, she was arrested | 
for creating a disturbance, conveyed to the lock- 
up and detained for several hours. Taken before | 
the police court, Mr. Charles S. Spencer, a lawyer | 
(so-called), proclaimed that no lady had a right to 
wear apparel that would create attention! This. 
was rather strong doctrine even for a sensational | 
New Yorker, and the justice so decreed by at once 
dismissing Miss Walker, fearing, doubtless, that | 





} 


} 
| 


press generally reprobated the course of the police- | 
man making the arrest, and, without doubt, the 
sensible and modest dress which Miss Walker | 


wore will become from this incident more than 
ever popular with discreet people. 


Necro Surrrace at tue Souti.—The Atlan- | 
ta (Ga.} New Era says:— 

The negro will ultimately vote if he stays here. | 
Every thoughtful man sees this in the not distant 
iture. We are powerless to prevent it. Weare 
without voice ia the government; without politi- | 
cal power, without the means of asserting our | 
rights under a written constitution. The scheme _ 
of the radicals must succeed temporarily. But 
that very success will prove their ruin as it did | 
the ruin of their ancestors in the days of Crom- 
well. It will puta weapon of defense into our 
hands. Shall we hesitate to use it? Shall we vote 
the negro and through him control radicalism? or 
shall radicalism vote the negro, and through him 
control dur local as well as federal policy?) Shall , 
we use this power in legitimate self-defense, or 
shall the radicals seize it to complete our destruc- | 
tion? How do we propose meeting this issue? | 
Final decision and action cannot be delayed a 
great while longer. The crisis is not distant. It 
is here now. Whatshall be ourdecision! Pride, 
or something else, prevented the skiliful use of a de- 
pensive weapon during the war, and the instrument of | 
destruction was, naturally enough, turned against us. | 
Shall this pride, or this something else, induce similar 
indiscretion now? Let us begin to think earnestly | 
and seriously on this matter. We have abandon- | 
ed all hope of a separate nationality. Shall we 
likewise abandon all manhood, all hope of civil 
and religious liberty? Should we not, in common 
with the conservative Union men of all sections, _ 
rather change tactics, come down from our stilts, 
waive mere formalities where vital interests are at | 
stake, and fight the devil with fire ? 


Tue Witt or Joun Q. A. Grirrix.—This 
document has been offered for probate and pub- 
lished, and shows the author to have had decisive | 
views upon all matters alike. With much good | 
sense, there is yet one palpable weakness in the 
wil—that of requesting that his wife should not | 
marry again, an intimation he would “more strong- 
ly enforce,’’ he says, did he not feel that she would 
respect it upon the suggestion. This indicates a, 
conservatism hardly expected in one so regardless 
of the usual traditions and forms of society. His | 
allusion to his wite is most appreciative and man- 
ly; and the compliment he pays to Mr. Timothy 
T. Sawyer of Charlestown, a Democrat, whom he 
names as executor and trustee, as ‘‘one of the few 
able men whom I have found tobe rigidly upright 
and honest,” is equally just and deserved. The- 
tender and sensible character of the document, in| 
the main, is well shown in these concluding pro- | 
visions :-— 

Thirteenth. I commend to the care of my wife 
}my aged mother. Let her suffer for nothing nor 
want: she cannot long survive me. Let her de- 
clining days be made as pleasant as possible under | 
the unhappy circumstances that attend her. 

Fourteenth. Let my children be well cared for. | 
Teach them to avoid trivolity—that “life is real, | 
life is earnest.” Let them have the best educa- 
tion within their power to attain. Let one bea 
lawyer if he have capacity for that profession. Be 


wickedness that every where exists too great care | 
cannot be exercised in that regard. 
| not be solicitous. 


better mother than they. 
ter wife than I. 
to the respect and she consideration of the com- 
munity in which I leave them. 





“Society OF Boston Frienps oF Evrorean 


thing in that line and then go and ‘‘cry baby” to Reronzicays.’’—In response to the statements 
Dick Spofford, that he may make a little capital | of Mr. Bulewski, representing the European Re- % re VOICE BUI LDING.—This is a new and 
and furnish opportunity for scandal. Unless we | publicans, a society with the above title was 
mistake, the new incumbent will not make ita | formed in this city Jast Monday. 
| speculating concern, but carry it on in the spirit | oficers were elected: President, 


The following 
Hon. William 
' Clafiin ; Vice Presilents, Saml. G. Howe, George 


careful and vigilant of their morals. Considering the | 


But I need | 
My wife has all the wisdom | mund A. Eaton, 23. 
necessary to their care. No children ever hada} 
Yi No man ever had a bet- | 
I commend her and the children | 


strife we all see hope for liberty. We have learn- 
ed that infinitely worse than all the evils of war 
is the selfish cowardice which endures the dishon- 
or of a nation or the denial of human rights. One 
of our martyrs has said: ‘It would be better for 
a whole generation of men to perish from tie earth 
than that oné truth of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence or the Sermon on the Mount should be 
forgotten among men.”’ In the spirit of that senti- 





ment we congratulate you on the prospects of this 
hour. We renew our assurances of sympathy and | 
admiration. We promise that our humble etiurts | 


| Shall not be wanting to place the influence of Amer- 


icaactively , openly and perpetually on the side of 
freedom throughout the world. 
Boston, June 18, 1866. 


“DRAMATIC. 


Boston Museum.—At this rather warm and badly- 
ventilated temple of the drama, Miss. Lucy Rush- 
ton has been playing “‘Ogarita”’ to fair audiences. 

Miss Rushton is good-looking and dresses mag- 
nificently, but is a poor actress. As for the com- | 
pany, we have rarely seen them act so poorly, or 
rather so carelessly and with so little energy. 
We can, however, excuse them, as it is the fag-end 


fagged out. 
evening, appears in the ‘Black Domino, 
had a great run at her theater in New York, and 


” 


which 


| “The Dead Shot.’’ 


Boston Theater. — “Oliver Twist” has drawn 
large audiences at this establishment. No lover 
of fine acting should fail to see it. Mr. Wallack’s 
admirable personation of ‘Fagin’’ is too well known 
to require comment. Mr. Davenport as ‘Bill 
Sykes” was perfect, both in make-up and acting. 
Miss Western played ‘‘Nancy Sykes” very well. 
Mr. Gomersal would make a good harlequin, but 


“The Artful Dodger.”” Miss Davenport as ‘‘Oli- 
ver Twist,” and Messrs. Benn, Allen and Jones, 
did very well. 


Miss Rushton at her benefit, Friday | 





‘of the season, and they are probably pretty well | 


| and for sale in any quantity at wholesale or retail at the 


| 
| 


had not the slightest conception of the character of | 


especially is this true of a | ry, $1,400 





Howard Athenexnm.—Mll'e Zoe appeared Mon- 


day and Tuesday evenings in the sensational dra. 
ma, entitled ‘‘Levangro; or, The Gipsey Brother;’’ 
the remainder of the week in various characters. 
She is one of the best representatives of her pe- 
culiar style of acting. Mr. Lay and the compa- 
ny render her efficient support. 

Theater Comique.—The new and laughable pan- 
tomime entitled ‘Little Red Riding Hood,’’ and 
the splendid dancing of Mil’e Auguste crowd the 
house nightly. 





BUSINESS NOTICES. 


A FRIENDLY HINT. 

Dame Nature, ‘‘clothed”™ in lovely green, 
Just now presenta a lovely scene ; 

The feathered tribea with their sweet lays, 
Fill her great Temple with their praice ; 
‘Mong young and oi doth joy abound, 
That Summer has again come round ; 
And nature—each one will cor fess— 

Is much improved by her nev **pRESS.”’ 
One lesson doth the “season” teach — 

O, may we listen to her speech— 

If you would have your Bors look fair, 





*CLoraHe”’ them at Fenxo’s—in Dock Square. 


(-" The subtle essence of the queen flower of the trop- | 
ics ia concentrated in Poaton's **Night-Blooming Cereus,” a 
perfume so delicious, permanent and refreshing, that in all | 
the varieties of floral scents there is nothing that can vie 


with it. Sold everywhere. 
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MARRIAGES, 











In this city, 17th inst., by Rev. J. A. M. Chapman, Mr. 
Wasnington I. Corthell, of Boston, to Miss Lizzie S. Samp- 
son. of Duxbury. 

lith inst , bv Key. J. M. Manning, Mr. Wm. E. Jones to 
Miss Elien F. Preble, both of Boston. 

17th inst., by Rev. Dr. Charies K. True, Mr. George U. 
Stetson to Miss Susie R. Waterman, both of Boston 

13th inst.. by Rev. Dr. Robbins. Mr. John V. N. Stults of 
New York city, to Miss Emma A. Dunbsr, of Roxbury. 

20th inst., by Kev. T. B. Thayer, Mr. John H. North to 
Miss Annie C. Drew. 

In Koxbury, 2th inst.. by Rev. Mr. Schwartz of Boston, 
Mr. George Loesch to Miss Amelia Kaikman, both of Rox- 
bury. 

In Roxbory, 17th inst., by Rev. Mr. Hanson, Mr. Charles 
Keiser to Miss Charlotte Hoffma + 

In Breokline, 19th inst., by Rev. Francis Wharton, Henry | 
G. Moody, of Gaspe, C.E., to Josephine J. Ladd. 

In Cambridgeport. 6th inst.. by Rev. C. A. Skinner, Mr. 


| Geo. B. Keliey to Miss Belle Parker, both of C. 


In Rome. N.Y., 20th inst.. by Rev. Hugh Clarke, John A 
Stetson of Boston, to Julia Van Veghten, of K. 





' 
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In this city, 17th inst., Augustus A. Coffin, 41. 

In Charlestown, 19th inst., Ida Elia Torrey. 15 yrs. 8 mos. 
17 days. 

In Cambridgeport, 19th inst., Mrs. Martha W , wife of Ed- 





In North Woburn, 16th inst., Villetta Fisher Perry, 11 yrs. 
In Hanover, 2th inst.. Capt. Seth Barker, 67. 
In Brunswick, Me.. 1th inst.. L. T. Jackson, 75. | 
Drowned at Skowhegan, Me., May 21, Mr. Leonard A. 
| Grover, formerly of Roxbury. 

In Richmond, Ind_, 5th inst., Mr. Charles Capen, formerly | 
of Dorchester, Mass., ‘2. 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 








| correct Theory for the Mechanical Formation of the Voice. 
| Its principles are simple and definite, and when reduced to 
practice, it is certain in its results. It restores debilitated 
| throats, and so forms the voice as to protect it from injury 
| Taught, together with the principles of Elocution, by STACY 
at’ 


BAXTER, 15 Tremont Row, Boston. June 9 


New Photographic ROOMS, tsss rz worps “HOW TO PLAY CROQUET” ane paixtep 


Teachers. 4 


| ealf's, Marlboro’, Wellesley, Grantville, Cordavilie, South- 
| ville and Wes‘boro’, 75 cents for adults, and 40 cents for 


| cents for adults, and 25 cents for children. 





29 FOURTH OF JULY! ANTI-SLAVE- 
RY CKLEBRATION.—Under the auspices of the MASSA- | 


CHUSETTS ANTI-SLAVEKY SOCIETY, the friends of Uni- | IN ALL QUALITIES. 


a mass meeting at the well-known *“Ginove’ in FRAMING- | 
HAM, on WEDNESDAY, the 4ra OF ph next. ne? | 
we can muke no better use of this sacred day than by thus, yy 2 

meeting to discuss these great interests and rights of human- JORDAN ° MARSH & Co., 
ity, imperlied as they are by the pending compromises on | a 

the part of our government. 

Let our friends, then, rally on this oceasion. under this | 
motive, and with the assurance that they will hear eloquent | 
appeals from Buch speakers as WeENDELL PHILLIPS, STEPHEN | 
G. Foster, Henry C Wricut, Joun T. Sarcent, CHaxtes 
Lenox Remonp, Iexry Gwynn, late of Savannah, Ga., WiL- | 
LIAM WELLS Brown, and others. | 

Trains will be run on the Boston and Worcester Railroad | 
and brinches as foilows :—Leave Boston at 9 15, and Worces- 
ter at 9.45 A.M., stopping at way stations; also from Wor- | 
cester at 9.25, an express train; and from Miibury, Milford, | 
Northboro’, Marlboro’, by regular trains. 

Fares to the Grove and back from Boston, Worcester and | 
Milbury. $1.00 for adults, and 50 cents for children; from | 
Grafton, Newton, and West Newton, 90 cents for adults, and 
45 cents for children; from Milford, Broggville and Met- 


AT WHOLESALE, 
148 to 154 Devonshire Street. 
AT RETAIL, 


June l6. 243 Washington Street. 


LOOKING-GLASS 
WARLILOUSE, 
— AND — 

ART GALLERY. 
WILLIAMS & EVERETT, 
MANUPACTURERS OF 
Leokiug-Glaases aud Picture Frames, 
IMPORTERS OP 
LookingeGlass Plates, 
AND DEALERS IN 
PAINTINGS, ENGRAVINGS, 

AND OTHER WORKS OF ART, 
Ne. 234 Washingtou Street, Boston. 
DUDLEY WILLIAMS. WILLIAM EVERETT 
April 7. tf 


children ; from Natick. Holliston and Ashland, 59 cents for 
adults, and 3° cents for children ; from Northboro’, 80 cents | 
for adults, 45 cents for children; from East Holliston, 40 | 


Returning. leave the Grove for Boston, Milford and Wor- 
cester at 4 P.M.; and for way stations above Framingham 
(except Westboro’) by regular trains. ; 

Price of admission to the Grove, 15 cents for adults, and 
10 cents for children. Those who come by railroad with ex- | 
cursion tickets admitted free. No fireworks allowed within | 
the Grove enclosure. The house at the Grove will be open 
for refreshments. 

t4a7~ In case of rain the meeting will be he'd in ‘‘ Waverley 
Hall,” opposite the railroad depot at South Framingham. 

JOHN T. SARGENT, Committee 

WENDELL PILILLIPS, of 

HENRY 0. STONE. 
Caas. K. Warrre, Secretary. 2w 





OF ALL MUSIC BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG, 


és e Es . 
MERRY CHIMES” 
| Is universally admitted to be the best. This new book of 
Arrangements. | Mr. L. O. EMERSON’S has already met with a sale altogether 
June 23. unprecedented; and though his previous work, “TIE 
DERMIS SE ‘ ORT | GOLDEN WREATH,” reached its three Aundreth edition of 
er OFFICE OF THE COMMISSIONERS | one thousand copies each, present appearances indicate that 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS, Batiwore, June 13, 1866.—By order of | 
: ssi Public Se i 
ooze ee oe ar ae oak Bick tract and retain the attention of children. The songs are 
School will receive until 12 o'clotk M., July 16, 1866, ap- | Ot old and time-worn—sung through a dozen book-—but 
plications for si.uations as PROFESSORS, according to the | P¢W And sparkling, adapted to all oceasions, and alive with 
following schedule :— i | the spirit of the times. Price 50 cents a copy ; $5 a dozen. 


i | Specimen pages on application. 
Principal and Professor of Mental and Moral Philosophy | OLIVER DITSON & CO.. Prausurss, 
3t 


and Ancient Languages. Present salary, $1,800. pa saat 
Vice-Principal and Professor of Greck and Latin Lan- 277 Washington street. 
guages Present salary, $1,600. 
Professor of Mathematics and Astronomy. 











“The Merry Chimes” will go bevond it. Tine Elementary 
Department contains just those peculiar elements that at- 





June 9. 


THE LABOR-SAVER 
| Is a patented article that will save $29 a year in any family. 
i j s y sare 7 o | 
Professor of Mathematics. Present salary, 21.400. ana ae rege oe oa. The haekes See 
. : Nei F 2 ay. 

“went of Belles Lettres and History. Present salary, | Agents, male and female, with $3 to $10 capita), can clear 
$1,400. | @50 pe . 2 

Professor of Natural Science. | $60 per week at home 

Professor of the German Language aud History. 
salary, $1.200. : 

*zofessor of the French Language and History. Present 
salary, $1,200. a | 

By a resolution of the Board, which is subject to the ac- | 
tion of the City Council, the salaries have been raised as fol- | 
lows :— | 

Principal, &ce., $2.200. | 

Vice. Principal. &e., $2,000. 


Present sala- | = 





Professor of Writing and Book-keeping. Present salary, 
$1,200. 


Present salary, $1,400. 


Pictent| Full particulars sent to any address on receipt of two 


| stamps for circulars and return postage. 
R. WAYVELL, Box 4781, 
May 12. 38m* Chicago, I. 


WILLIAM TUFTS, 
No. 737 WASHINGTON STREET, 
Pe norgsavir’ A — Belles Lettres and Natural (Corner of INDIANA PLACE, Boston.) 


Professors of Gierman, French and Writing and Book- CA TERS, on the shortest notice, and at reasonable 
keeping, each $1,500. ’ 

Applications to be addressed to Dr. J. D. BROOKS, Chair- | Fates, for 
man of the Committee. | 

By order, J D. BROOKS, 


Public or Private Parties, 


' 
GEO. W. SUM\VALT, | largeorsmall, Every requisite furnished from Table to 
W. IL. CLARKE, | Dessert, with experienced Waiters to attend. 


W. A. MEGRAW | 
R. DANIEL, WEDDING CAKE 
——— ny Commuttee. | supplied, of the richest quality, got up in handsome style. 
ie ds . . . 
5 Superior Ice-Creams, Cake and Confec- 


May 5. 


XB DR VIO LEWIS’ Private Scuoor ror Womary of all sorts. 
Younu Lapis, Lexington, Mass. Twenty-two teachers. | : 
Send to Dr, L. for Circular. 4t* June 9. 


| rT + 
sone — FURNITURE. 
TH FAIRMOUNT HOME SCHOOL FOR | 
MISSES.—Send to Mrs. L. G. DANIELS, Principal. Fair- | 
mo ss., for Circular. References: Dr. L. well Mason, | 
New York; Prof. S. 58. Green, Brown University, Providence | 
R.1.:; Theo. D. Weld, Fairmount; or Dr. Dio Lewis’ School, | 
Lexington, Mass ; Nathaniel T. Allen, West Newton, Mass. | 
June 2. 6u* | 


tS” SMOLANDER’S EXTRACT BUCKU is es- 
pecially recommended by the medical faculty fir the cure of 
diseases of the Stomacd and URtInary ORGANS, Ra euMATISM, | 
Genera Devitity, Dropsies. CHKONIC GONORRHEA and Cu- | PARLOR SUITS 
TANEOUS Diseases. For those suffering from the effects of | 
ercesses of any kind, it is perfectly invaluable. It never fails 
to effect acure. Price one dollar per bottle. For sale by | 
pothecaaries generally, and by BURLEIGH & ROGERS, 
Wholesale Druggists, Boston, Mass,, General Agents. 

May 5. 3m 





WE OFFER OUR STOCK OF 


Rich, Medium and Low-Priced 


ELEGANT BLACK WALNUT 


CHIrAMBER SETS, 





FOURTH OF JULY 
FIREWORKS. | 
Side-Loards, 


CHESTNUT CHAMBER SETS, 





8. W, CREECH, Sole Agent for C. E. Masten, Pvrotech- 
nist to the city of Boston tor the years 1861-2, and the grand | 
National Jubilee of 1865. H 

Every description of these celebrated Fireworks on hand 


Book-Casces, 


Ifall-Stands, 


lowest prices. 
Also, Fire Crackers, Torpedoes, Flags and Balloons. 
All orders should be addressed to 
§&. WW. CREECH, 


32G Washington Street, Boston. 


Cos XCes &Ce, 


AT THE LOWEST PRICES 


Old stand for Fire Works, opposite Adams Ilouse. 


N.B.—Exhibitions for cities, towns and gardens furnished They can be manufactured for at the present time, 








at short notice. 2t June 23. 
PRE SMG ANT! Ba PR RCE SEM AES Sa It is for the advantage of buyers, at Wholesale or Retail, 
NEW CHURCH MUSIC, | toexamine our stock. 


THE OFFERING. A collection of New Church Music, 
consisting of metrical tunes, chants, sentences, quartets, 
motets and anthems, designed for the use of congregations, 
choirs, advanced singing schools, and music! societies. By 
L. Hl. Souruarp. This is a collection of new music, and not 
merely a new collection of old music, The pieces it contains 
are as Various in character as the occasions they are designed 
to supply and will be found to possess unusual excellence. | 
The estabiished reputation of Mr. Southard will attract to | 


this new volume the special attention of those with whom | HOW TO PLAY CROQU ET! 


really good music is a desirable acquisition. Copies will be 
A NEW MANUAL OF 


BEAL & HOOPER, 


Apr. 7. 





Haymarket Square. 8m 


sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt ot price. Price $1.50 a 
copy ; $13.50 per dozen. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Punttsuers, 

3t 277 Washington street. 





COMPLETE INSTRUCTIONS FOR 


i 
ee | 
COMPANY | 
SUCCESSORS TO | 
OLIVER AMES «& SONS, 
— AXD— 
NOURSE, MASON & CO. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS 


—AND— 


American Players. 
Fallest in Directions, 


Clearest in Illastrations, ; 
Cheapest in Price. 


ContTeNTs :—First Words; Implements Required ; General 
Directions for Playing; Choosing an Umpire ; Arrangement 
of Arches and Stakes ; The First Players ; Order of Succeed- 
| ing Players; First Position of the Ball; Striking the Ball; 
Playing out of Turn; When Players are out ; Waar IT 1s to 
MACHINES. be a Rover, a Booby, In Hand, In Position, Out of Position, 

a 5 | Wired, Sent up Salt River; Was rr 1s to Croquet, Roquet, 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALERS IN | Roquet-Croqust, Ricochet, Dismiss, Flinch, Make an Arch, 
Garden, Grass and Field Seeds, Fertilizers, Take a Stroke off, Make a Side Stroke, Make a Straight 
Ker, Ke | Stroke ; Derinrtions of Free Croquet, Tight Croquet, Dead 
Ball, a Match, Pegging, Pushed, Splitting, Stroke, Staking, 
| Tournament, Starting Stake, Winning Stake, Displacement, 
| Duties of the Umpire. 
The whole comprises Frztp Croquet, Garpex Croquet, 
| Parton TasLe Croquet, Parton Froor Croquet, fully illus- 
trated with Engravings and Diagrams, and neatly bound in 
cloth. One who has examined all Croquet Books says of 
this: ‘It is decidedly the best Manual published, and should 
be in the hands of everyone.”’ As this game is to be ‘‘all 
the rage’’ this summer, every smart person should obtain a 
copy of ‘How to Piay Croquet,’’ and get posted up. 
G™ Be sure you get the right book. Nong GeNvIne cn- 








QUINCY HALL, (over Quincy Market,) 
BOSTON; 
— AND — 
No. 53 Beekman Street, New York. 


FAacrorigs at 
WORCESTER AND GROTON JUNCTION, MA&8S. 
3m } 


ALLEN’S 








| IN GOLD LETTERS ON THE OUTSIDE. Paice only 3) cents. Sold 
6 TEMPLE PLACE “ ; ecepeteay y ee 
fe . : | by all Booksellers and Fancy Goods Dealers. Sent post-free 
BOSTON, | to any address. Makers and Dealers in Croqu-tiere are re- 
Have so superior in Boston for convenience, light or facili- | quested to look at this book as the cheapest and best. 





| Squashes, marrow, 


~— teen Se nate neinenhcneen 


WEEKLY RETAIL MARKET REPORT. 
COMMONWEALTH OFFice, Boston, 


Fripar, 12 M., June 22, 1866. 
BUTTER, CHEESE AND EGGS. 


Butter, prime, Cheese. choice, 
fh eerrre 42 @ 465 P .........26 28 
Medium ...... --33 @ 42 Skim Milk, P ib...8 10 
Cooking ........28 32 3, P doz ......25@ 


@ , 
FLOUR, Maen ke. 

{Indian meal. P fb. .4 5 
20 (Farina, p hd ...16 17 


Wheat Flour, @ 
@240 Hominy, P th 


¥ bbl. ........ 816 
Fine Flour, = 
Rye do. Plb...... 
Graham do. p Ib... 


¢ § cag  b..... 2@s4 
\Corn Starch, # fb.16 7 
FRUITS—GREEN. . vies 





Tomatoes, # qt..... @ 50 Apples, P pk,..1 25 @1 50 
Blueberries Pp qt.... @ Oranges, # doz....40 @ 75 
Strawberries, Lemons, P doz....45 @ 650 
a. a ae 60 @ 75 
FRUITS—DRY. 
Apples. ® Ib...... 22 @ 2 Peaches, Fean....56 @ 62 
Currants, Zante, Prunes, # tb .....25 @ 28 
We snciines 20 @ 2% Raisins, P b.....2@ 38 
. pt - PURE SPICES. 
epper, P Ib...... @ 6 Ginger. ib.....60 60 
Cassia, P Ib. ....110 @125 Cloves, en Swick 80 b= 90 
Pimento, P Ib....50 @ 60 Mustard, p Ib ....60 @ 80 
Citron, P Ib...... 54 @ 62 (Pure Cream Tartar.56 @ 70 
MBEATS—FRESH. 
Beef, sirloin....... 35 @ 40 Mutton, fore quarter, 
Beef. round..... 20 @ 3 3 Sees 10 14 
Beef, rib roast... .20@ 30 hind quarter....18 @ 25 
Pork, roast and Ca se as -1@ % 


steaks ......05 15 @ 18 Spring Lamb, 
Veal, fore quarter..3 @ 14 hind quarter,@P25 @ 
hind quarter....18 @ 33 fore quarterp @ii@ 
POULTRY AND GAME. 
Chickens, ¥ pair 2 00 @ 5 00 |i’igeons 1 Mara -200 @3 


40 


ss 


Spring Ducks, |Fowls, D fH. ...... 25 @ 2 

} pair....... 175 @ 20 Turkeys, P h....30 @ 36 
ers oe @ 3 

MEATS—SALT, SMOKED, Erc. 
Pork, hams, whole, Beef Tongues, 
PW ae wcctics 2 22 Direct dans 2% @ 2B 
Pork, hams, cut...30 @ -35 Bologna Sau s 
Pork. salt, P Ib...20 @ 2 green, P b.. -16@ 20 
Beef, corned. P 1h.10 @ 20) Do. dry........... @ 
Beef, smoked, }) tb.18 @ 25 Tripe.............. @ 
Fresh Pork. ....... 15 @ 18 Tripe, % bbl. .18 00 @20 00 
Corned Shoulders.... @ 16 half bbl...... 900 @10 00 
_—— > bs caelgae 17 @ _ Pig's Feet, P ..... @ 12 
Smoked Tongues... .. @1 12 Roasting Pigs,...2 50 
Pork, } bbl........ $10 | wide mie 
VEGETABLES. 

Beets, }) pk......... @ Turnips,P bunch 14 @ 16 
Cabbages, each...... @ .. Celery, bunch,....12 @ 2 
Cranberries, $y qt.20 @ 25 Lettuce, P head....4@ 6 
Onions, $” pk....... @ .. Dandelion Greens, 

Bermuda, per tb..6 @ 8 P peck......... es. 
Carrots, P pk....... @ Spinach, J) peck...12 @ 20 


Potatoes. bu, new 1 80 @2 00 Rhubarb, per ib .... @ 6 
Potatoes, pk ...... 45 @ 50 Radishes,} bunch 4@ 6 
Asparagus, buach, 20 @ 25 


new } th...... 6@ 8 Cucumbers,...... 10@ 16 
Hubbards, P Ib..6 @ 8 Peas, §) pk,......75 @1 00 
String Beans k,90 «ql 00 
GRoceRIES © AS 
Coffee, pure burned, Adamantine, P 1.33 @ 40 
ie pee 56 @ 6 Sperm, } fh...... @ &4 
Mixed.  fb...... 35 @ 38 Lard, P th.......... @ 7 
Rye, ) th........ 12 @ 15 Rice,  th........ li @ 16 
Green Java, P Ib..45 @ 55 Sago, Pp tb.......... @ % 
Sugar, brown, Saleratus and Soda, 
8, ei Ww@ii refined, P th..15 @ 17 
Coffee. @ th....... 18 @ 19 Salt, table, Pqt...4@ 6 


19 


@1 80 


Crushed, $7 fb. ...18 
Sugar-house Syrup. 
P gal.......160 


Soap, hard, large bars, 
each, Ex.No.1, 25 @ 
Soap, hard, smal! bars, 


Molasses, ¥ gal..1 00 @1 10 each, Ex.No.1, 13 @ 16 
Tea, Oolong.) 1.135 @150 Soap, best family, box, 
English Breakfast, P PE co cecckns 12@ 14 

Woe nes 135 @175 Soap, common, box. 

Green, } Ib..... 150 @200 Wis icc cs w@ wu 

Japan Tea....... 125 @1i5 Soap, soft, Pqt...2@ 3 

Chocolate. ........ 54 @ 68 Soap, Vermicelli...25 @ 2 

Candles, tallow, Starch, p th...4..14 @ 17 
Pt Serer 23 @ 28 Tapioca, P th..... 25 @ 2B 

SUNDRIES. 

Beans, dry,  qt..12 @ 14 Honey, box, Ptb..40 @ 60 

Coal, hard,  bu..42 @ 652 Uoney, strained, 

Coal, stove, PT pacavces 0 @ 60 
Se ORs cae 1000 @ .. Kerosene, } gal. ..85 @1 00 

WRG Pieced 8@ .. Macearoni,P th .30 @ 23 








NITY OF BOSTON.—Sealed proposals will 

) be received at the Office of Superintendent of Public 
Buildings until THURSDAY, 28th inst., at 4 o'clock P.M., 
for furnishing all materials and doing all the jabor required 
to build and complete a Grammar and Primary School House 
on Richmond street. 

The Committee reserve the right to reject any or all pro- 
posals received. 

For plans and specifications apply at the office. 

For the Committee, DANIEL DAVIES, Chairman. 
June 23. lt 





ITY OF BOSTON.—Sealed proposals will 

) de received at the Office of Suherintendent of Public 
Buildings until THURSDAY, 28th inst., at 4 o'clock P.M., 
for furnishing all materials and doing all the labor required 
to build and complete a Station House on Commercial street 
for Police District No. 8. 

The Committee reserve the right to reject any or all pro- 
posals received. 

For plans and specifications. apply at the office. 

For the Committee, DANIEL DAVIES, Chairman. 
June 23. . it 





NITY OF BOSTON.—Sealed proposals will 
) be receivnd at the Office of Superintendent of Public 
Buildings until TITURSDAY, 28th inst., at 4 o'clock P.M., 
for furnishing all materials and doing all the labor required 
to build and complete an Armory ou Wareham street, ex- 
tending to Plympton street. 
The Committee reserve the right to reject any or all pro- 
posals received. 
For plans and specifications apply at the office. 
For the Committee, DANLEL DAVIES, Chairman. 
June 23. lt 


C= OF BOSTON.—Citry Hatt, June 16, 
1866. Sealed proposais will be received at the Office of 
the Clerk of Committees, City Hall, until Monday, June 25, 
at 12 o'clock noon, for removing all the earth and gravel 
from the roadway of the Meridian Street Bridge to some con- 
venient locality near by. The committee reserve the right 
to reject any and all proposals. Address the undersigned. 
EDWARD F. PORTER, 
June 23. lt Chairman Committee on Bridges. 





ITY OF BOSTON.—Is tuk Boarp or AL- 

DERMEN, June 19, 1866. Ordered, That due notice be 
given that this Board will, on Monday next, at 4 o'clock 
P.M., take into consideration the expediency of constructing 
Common Sewers in Bremen str et, between Prescott and Sar- 
atoga streets, and in E street, between Seventh and Tudor 
streets, and of assessing the expense thereof on all persons 
who may enter their particular drains into such Common 
Sewers, or who, by any more remote means, shall receive 
any benefit thereby. Any person making objections thereto, 
will then and there be heard. 8S. F. McULEARY, 

June 23. It City Clerk. 








'ALIFORNIA PACKETS. 


3 GLIDDEN & WILLIAMS’ LINE FOR 


SAN FRANCISCO. 
From Lewis Wharf, the very superior Al Clipper Ship, 
KING PHILIP, 
DICH POM oe es CoMMANDER. 

This ship is in splendid condition for the voynge, now ig 
berth with part of her cargo on board, and having large en- 
gagements will sail promptly. Shippers will oblige by send- 
ing forward their goods without delay. 

For freight, &c., apply at the California Packet Office, No. 
114 State street, Boston. 

Agents in San Francisco, Messrs. Meader, Lolor & Co. 

June Z. 





4 WINSOR’S REGULAR LINE FOR 
SAN FRANCISCO. 
From India Wharf. 
The first-class medium Clipper Ship 


ROSWELL SPRAGUE, 


CROSBY, Commanper. 

This fine ship is now in berth, and has a large part of her 
cargo engaged. Shippers will oblige us if they will send 
their goods alongside immediate'y. 

NATHANIEL WINSOR & CO., 

May 26. Cor. of State and Broad Sts. 











PAPER, ETC. 


LD ACCOUNT BOOKS, NEWSPAPERS, 
PAMPIHLETS, &c., are wanted, and will immediately 
be put into paper, without being exposed toinspection. The 
highest cash prices paid. 
GEO. W. WHEELWRIGHT & SON, 
Paper MANUFACTURERS, 
saeco Block, 48 Water Street, Boston. 





May 19. 








- SCHOOLS. 





BE VA Et EZ 5 ¢B.0. 0 :L:, 
Appian Way, Olid Cambridge. 


Boys fitted for College, Scientific School, or Counting 
House. 

Summer Term commences May 7, 1866. 

Pupils received at any time. 








SUPERIOR PHOTOGRAPHS, 
whether on CARD or PORCELAIN, or VIGNETTE, BUST, | 
or LIFE-SIZE, on the 

MOST REASONABLE TERMS. SiS as Sd TTS: 

TIN , SH asrt 
Visitors always welcomed at the rooms, and sample pho- V IN DOW SHADES wg | 


ographs chagrfelly: shown. 0 Mar 3. | CHARLES Il. BRUCE & CO., 


ADAMS & CO., Publishers, 
21 Bromfield Strect. 
9.16.00. 


| 

ties in the execution of | 
| 

| | 

' 

ate 

' 


June 9 





} MANUPACTURERS OF 

‘HOUSE, STORE, BANK, FACTORY, OFFICE AND 
CHURCH SHADES, WIRE SCREENS, &c.; particular at- 

| tention paid to the making and hanging of the same. S8rore 
Saapbes lettered in a superior style. 

Mesquite Screens and Bed Canopies 
in great variety. Taste Om Croras, Rustic Blind«, Picture 
Cord, Shade Goods, Fixtures, Tassels and Trimmings always 
on hand. Window Shades and Lace Curtains cleansed and 
put up in the best manner. 


REMOVAL. 
CLOSING-OUT SALE, 
TO COMMENCE MARCH 20, 
Our Large and Complete Stock 
— OFf — 

BOYS’ AND YOUTH’S CLOTHING, 
AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 
GEORGE W. CARNES, 
Nos. 5, 7 & 9 Milk St., opp. “Old Seuth.”” 
Mar. 24 1it 





Factory axp SaLesroom, 
606 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
| Apr. 7. din 


| BAY STATE 
| VENEER 
L. A. ELLIOT & CO., | Mh ee a 2 
St., ° 
Ne. 322 Washington Street, PME betel oe . ss eston 
BOSTON, | Birds-Eye and Piain Maple, 
IMPORTERS OF Metied, Striped aad Commen Black Wale 
Foreign Engravings, 


mat, 
Mahegany, Cedar, Oak, and al} other qualities of 
Chromos, Etchings, 
AND DEALERS IN 


VENEERS, 
PRINTS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


Cut to order of any thickness from 4 to 150 per inch. 
back board, any thickness or quality. 

GF Most favorable terms to Printsellers, Canvassers and | 

April 7. 





ae 








; 


&c. 
Pine | 


Address orders and communications to 
JOSEPH F. PAUL, Preprictor. 





A few pupils will be received into the family of the Prin- 


| cipal, at Sl Inman Street, Cambridgeport. 


por 
Nov. ll. tf JOSHUA KENDALL. 








ORNAMENTAL GOODS. 





M: Oo. 60 8:0 3, 


Gardener and Florist. 
GREENHOUSE, 12 WARREN S8T., AT THE CHAPEL. 
Greenhouse Plants, Bouquets, Wreaths, Crosses and Cut 

Flowers, furnished with dispatch. 
FUNERAL Flowers neatly preserved at moderate prices. 
GARDENING in its various branches promptly attended to 
Open from 6 A.M.to9 P.M. Sundays from 6 to 10 A.M. 
April 7. tf 





Ls ean 
2 Reteteainae L STEARNS & CO., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
Patent Improved Lead Pipe. 

Pure Block Tin Pipe and Sheet Lead. 
ALSO DEALERS IN PIG AND BAR LEAD, 
Cepper and Iron iar ag Hydraulic Rams, 
tfe 








129 Milk Street- 
GEORGE L. STEARNS, } BOSTON. 
WM. J. BRIDE. 





FRaycis W. BIRD & CO., 


MANUPACTURER OF 
HARDWARE, TACK, SCREW, CLOTH, TWINE, 
SHEATHING AND CARPET 
PAPERS 
AND TRUNK BOARDS, 
Kast Walpole Mass. 


”- 


Warchoausc, Neo. 55 Water “------ oe 
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THE COMMONWEALTH. 


THE BATTLE-FIELD. 





BY WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. 


Once this soft turf, this rivulet’s sands, 
Were trampled by a hurrying crowd, 

And fiery hearts and armed hands 
Encountered in the battle-cloud. 


Ah! never shall the land forget 
How gushed the life-blood of her brave,— 
Gush’d warm with hope and courage yet, 
Upon the soil they fought to save. 


Now all is calm, and fresh, and still ; 
Alone the chirp of the flitting bird, 
And talk of children on the hill, 
And bell of wandering kine are heard. 


No solemn host goes trailing by j 
The black-mouth’d gun and staggering wain; 
Men start not at the battle-cry; 
Oh! be it never heard again. 


Soon rested those who fought; but thou 
Who minglest in the harder strife 

For truths which men receive not now, 
Thy warfare only ends with life. 


A friendless warfare! lingering long: 
Through weary day and weary year, 
A wild and many-weapon’d throng 
Hang on thy front, and flank, and rear. 


Yet, nerve thy spirit to the proof, 
And blench not at thy chosen lot; 
The timid good may stand aloof, 
The sage may frown—yet faint thou not. 


Nor heed the shaft too surely cast, 
The hissing stinging bolt of scorn; 

For with thy side shall dwell at last, 
The victory of endurance born. 


Truth, crushed to earth, shall rise again, 
The eternal years of God are hers; 
But error, wounded, writhes with pain, 

And dies among his worshippers. 


Yea, though thou lie upon the dust, 

When i who helped thee flee in fear, 
Die full of hope and manly trust, 

Like those who fell in battle here. 


Another hand thy sword shall wield, 
Another hand the standard wave, 

Till from the trumpet’s mouth is pealed, 
The blast of triumph o’er thy grave. 





History OF A STRANGE CHARACTER.— 
Thirty-six years ago last August there died in 
one of the narrow and gloomy cells of the 
Kennebec county jail in Augusta, Me., a man 
whose noble mien and strange history attract- 
ed the attention and commanded the fees o 
nearly every man, woman and child, who vis- 
ited that village, and had time to behold so 
singular an objectand listen to his tragical 
narration. This was the venerable Henry 
McCauslard. In that stone cell, “solitary and 
alone,” he spent a life of thirty-six years—be- 
tween the ages of 36 and 72—awaiting, and 
all the time earnestly demanding, the sentence 
of death, for the crime of wilful murder—a sen- 
tence which, though he was found unqualified- 
ly “guilty” in court, was never pronounced up- 
on him! His person was one of the noblest 
specimens of the genus homo—full six feet in 
height, well proportioned in body and limbs, 
straight, erect, with a kindly countenance and 
a flowing beard of snowy whiteness, which, for 
all that time, had felt only the friendly saluta- 
tions of a huge horse-mane comb. Like the 
beard of the great Hebrew priest, it ‘went 
down to the skirts of his garment.” It was 
not common or fashionable then, as it is now, 
for his modern imitators, to exhibit such barba- 
rian, because unbarbered, visages ; and conse- 
quently his Jewish physiognomy was a terror 
to juveniles and the wonder of all. 

The circumstances of his long-life imprison- 
ment, without sentence, or execution of legal 
punishment, were singular, and will bear a 
narration even at the present day. 

Henry McCausland was a millwright in 
Gardiner. He was a patriot of the Revolu- 
tion, and served his country well in the war 
for Independence. During a violent religious 
excitement, produced by certain New Lights, 
he became a convert ; and his impressions were 
so strong, that he thought he held direct spirit- 
ual communication with the Almighty, who 
required him, in order to insure his final favor, 
to make a burnt offering and a sacrifice. On 
every other subject but that of religion, he was 
perfectly rational; but on this he was perfect- 
ly deluded ; in fact, a monomaniac. For a time 
he resisted the heavenly calling ; but the more 
he resisted, the clearer were his visions and 
the thicker came the texts of Scripture which 
urged him to “obey God rather than man.” 
But what should his burnt offering? and 
where should he find the victim for sacrifice ? 
These were revealed to him in this wise: 
There was an English Episcopal church in 
Gardiner, built by its legalized patron, Wil- 
liam Gardiner, for whose name the town was 
called. This church, in the phraseology of the 
New Lights, was achild of the Mother of Har- 
lots—the whore of Rome. It was a proud, scorn- 
ful enemy of true religion and of its revivals. 
The edifice where Satar had his sanctuary must 


needs be put out of the way ; that, therefore, was 7 


doomed for a burnt offering. Accordingly on the 


night of 22d of August, 1793, he filled a child’s , 
shoe with live coals and repaired to the church, ~ 


which he soon succeeded in burning to the 
ground. That same patron of the church had 
no wife, but a married woman who kept his 
house, and who, as McCausland believed, had 
given birth to th 

church patron, thereby committing the “unpar- 
donable sin” against the three persons of the 
blessed Trinity, the Father, the Son, and the 
Holy Ghost. Evidently she was a proper vic- 
tim for the sacrifice. It happened upon a cer- 
tain night in October, this woman, Mrs. War- 
ren, was called to watch with a sick sister up 
the Cobbossee stream. hither he repaired at 
midnight by means of his canoe, entered the 
house and sick-room without ceremony, and 
vroceeded to the discharge of his pious duty. 
Mrs. Warren was partially reclining by the 


side of her sick sister, supporting her aching | 


head upon her own bosom. McCausland had 
taken no weapon or instrument of death with 
‘him, knowing that if the Lord had called hin 


to make the sacrifice, he would provide him | 


with the means, and so, casting his eyes over 
the head-board, he espied a newly sharpened 
butcher-knife stuck to the beam; “and then,” 
said he, “all I had to do was to take the knife 
down with one hand,while I seized her head with 
the other, and drew it sharply across her throat 
—and she bled to death like a stuck calf!” 

He had now fulfilled his mission, and cheer- 
fully surrendered himself to suffer the penalty 
of the law. This was a part of the programme 
which he coveted poems as the other perform- 
ance. He wanted to “suffer for righteousness’ ” 
sake, and thus go to heaven as a reward for 


obeying the command of God. He wasimme- | 


diately arrested; the grand jury found a bill 
of indictment against him ot murder in the 
first degree, and he was brought before the full 


trial. When the clerk read the indictment to 
him, and at its conclusion required him to say 
whether he plead guilty or not guilty to the 


lieving that the man was more of a monoma- 
niac than a base murderer, did not wish to put 
in that plea, but desired that he should plead 
nof guilty, in order that the jury might bring 
in such a verdict as would authorize the court 
to pronounce a sentence of perpetual confine- 
ment rather than that of death, which, as the 


tive pardon, that would not be sate in his case. 
And so the chief justice said to him that he 
was not bound to plead guilty to the charge ; 
that was a thing for the gorernment to prove: 


plea he had made, and instead thereof put 
in the plea of Not guilty. “What !" exclaimed 


ble justice of the Supreme Court of Massachu- 
setts advise me to die to their honors? I did 


guilty, and want to suffer the penalty?” What | 


could the court do? They could not feel it 
their duty to order him hung ? and, after con- 


oner tothe jail whence he came, and leave him 


when death released him from a prison that had 
so long been‘ his’ solitary home, and ‘from 4 
world whose bright sun and green fields he had 
not seen for more than one-third of a century. 
As aften as the conrt’ sat daring all that 
time, he never failed to send word to the judg- 
es by his jailor, respectfully requesting them 
to explain why they neglected their duty in 
his case, and demanding that they should pro- 
nounce the sentence due him: but the court 
could only renew at every session its instruc- 
tion to the sheriff to keep him where he was 
awaiting sentence. : 

He was an object of great curiosity. All the 
exercise he had was to pace the floor of his nar- 
row cell, which he did at regular hours. He 
kept himself and bis dungeon exceedingly 
clean. He washed and combed himself thrice 
per day, read his Bible systematically, and by 
the use of other books and of newspapers 
which were given him, kept up with the pass- 
ing history of the times. The narration which 
he gave to visitors, the prayers which he offered 
to God, and the hymns which he so musical- 
ly sung, were all well composed and well ex- 
wressed. His health never failed him till the 
ast month of his-existence. 

When visitors called to see him—and they 
were many—he would stand concealed under 
the front wall of his cell, beside the little grat- 
ed window, as they approached it to look in, 
and would not exhibit himself till a hand was 
thrust through with two cents in it, which he 
would receive as his customary fee, and then he 
would present his noble form with ail its man- 
ly beauty and dignity. Stroking down his long 
white beard, after saluting his visitor, he would 
begin to relate the circumstances of his murder 
with all the soberness and pious air of an Old 
Testament patriarch; then he would pray a 
fervent prayer, and close by singing a well cho- 
sen religiousbymn. In the course of a year he 
thus collected quite large sums of money, 
which, with the pension 4 received for his 
Revolutionary services, he sent to his family, 
that was highly respectable, in Gardiner. 
They visited him often, and kept him supplied 
with all the necessaries and luxuries of life 
that the jailor was not authorized to provide 
for him. 

During the most of his confinement it was 
his good fortune to have in the person of his 
keeper, one of the most intelligent and kind- 
hearted men that ever blest the society of Au- 
gusta—Hon. Pitt Dillingham. McCausland 
regarded him as his father and friend. On 
one occasion Mr. Dillingham ventured to offer 
to take him out of his cell and conduct him 
into the square in front of the jail that he 
might once more see the glorious sun, the arch- 
ing sky, the green earth, and the dwelling- 
places of man which lined the street. His re- 
ply was characteristic—*I cannot consent, sir, 
that you should thus transgress the laws on my 
account. Since I cannot go free, it is better I 
should stay where I am, for should I once more 
behold the beauties of the earth, I should only 
return less happy than Iam now. No, sir, let 
me live and die in my cell.” 

At another time, however, Mr. Dillingham 
did prevail upon him to pass the door of his 
dungeon and accompany him into his private 
parlor. Ashe entered the room, his eyes stared 
fearfully upon the rich furniture ; and finding 
himself before the mirror, he beheld his whole 
person so altered since he saw it last in early 
manhood, that he sank with a fainting sensa- 
tion into a chair, and begged his kind assistant 
to conduct him as speedily as possible into his 
cellagain. Mr. Dillingham died in July, 1829. 
It was a shock too severe for the aged prisoner 
to bear. It was a death blow to him. There- 
fore he sank rapidly into the arms of death, 
and in a single month after followed his kind 
keeper into the spirit world. 

“Tne Prince Society ror Mutvat Pus- 
LICATION.”—On the 25th of May, 1858, a few 
gentlemen, residents of Boston and its vicinity, 
met and organized a society whose object should 
be the publication, “on the mutual principle,” 
of manuscripts relating to the early history of 
this country, and the reprinting of books on 
this subject which had become so scarce as to 
be found only in the great libraries of our prin- 
cipal cities. The plan of publication embraced 
not only the particular section of the United 
States in which the society had originated, but 


and the codperation of students and collectors 
in every State of the Union was confidently 


included the early history of all the colonies; | 


John Ward Dean on “The Simple Cobler of 
Aggawam ;” Mr. Whitmore on “Dunton’s 

nal,”, a manuscript; recently obtained in Bog- 
land; from which and from other sources the 
members will probably receive their supply 
during the suminer and autumn. The society 
seems to be in a healthy condition, with a mem- 
bership of a hundred members, scattered over 
eleven States of the Union, and with ample 
means for its legitimate pur Its officers, 
until the 25th inst., when the annual meeting 


will take place, are—Samuel G. Drake, Psa 
ident; Thomas G. Waterman, John Ward 
Dean, and J. Wingate Thornton, vice presi- 
dents; Edmund F. Slafter, recording secre- 
tary; William H. Whitmore, corresponding 
secretary; and Jeremiah Colburn, treasurer, 
and its office is at 13 Bromfield street, Boston. 
—Round Table. 





EnciisHh AuTHORESSES. — Those whom 
Charles Kingsley recently described as the 
“Amazons” who were invading English litera- 
ture so successfully, bidding fair to reduce men 
to the position of humble reviewers of their 
wives’ books, are indeed a formidable host, and 
no man can number them. Of this host I have 
seen, now-and-then, one or two of the captains, 
or captainesses, and have thought that perhaps 
those of your readers who have not seen pho- 
tographs or descriptions of them would be glad 
to know the impressions of one who is quite 
disinterested, being no idolater or enthusiast 
regarding ee authoress now living, nor of any 
woman’s book written since Margaret Fuller 
died. 

What Margaret Fuller’s father said of her 
when she was-a girl—incedit regina—may be 
said of the mature woman who writes under 
the name of George Eliot. She is a finely- 
shaped woman, and aoe large, thorgh not in 
the sense in which Hawthorne describes Eng- 
lish female largeness. She is by no means cor- 
pulent, nor is there any suggestions of steaks 
and sirloins about her; but ske is of large skel- 
eton. She is not meager either, but has the 
look of being made out of fine clay. She is 
blonde, with very light auburn hair, clear, se- 
rene, smiling eyes, beautiful teeth. She has 
also ~~ and easy manners, with an inde- 
finable air of unworldliness—of having been 
made for large and fine societies, but never en- 
tered them. In a word, she is a woman who, 
though not handsome, would personally satisfy 
her most ardent admirers. 

In remarkable contrast every way to George 
Eliot is Miss Braddon, the great sensational 
novelist. One would, seeing her, naturally 
doubt whether she could write her name. 
Mixed of lower clay, the exact embodiment of 
the Southern phrase “commony,” with a color 
which looks like rouge, but is not, she is really 
indescribable here ; but my reader may see her 
anywhere along Broadway at any time of the 


day. 

Miss Frances Power Cobbe is huge. The 
first impression she makes is that of a great 
mass of merry flesh and blood, weighing near- 
ly 350 pounds. She, too, often has to walk 
about on crutches, which gives one a sad feel- 
ing that this enormous size is far from being the 
result of, or accompanied by, health. But 
when one converses with Miss Cobbe he finds 
that the chief characteristic of her face and 
expression is delicacy. There is a lambent hu- 
mor about her mouth, a subtle perceptiveness 
blended with sweetness about her eye, a sensi- 
tiveness and sensibility in her manner under 
which—as conversation and acquaintance go 
on—the corpulency seems to shrink, and the 
most charming physiognomy to be unsheathed. 
Miss Cobbe has an extraordinary power of con- 
versation, is one of the wittiest of mortals, and, 
wherever she appears, has about her a group 
of fascinated young people—particularly of her 
own sex—by whose bursts of merriment one 
may know, on entering a company, where the 
authoress of “Intuitive Morals” is seated. 

Very likely there will be, not far off, Miss 
Isa Craig, editor of The Argosy, leading secre- 
tary of the Social Science Society, who has a 
literary position in England quite beyond what 
one might imagine, and which is much more 
the result of her personal attractiveness than 
of any of her published works. She is not 
pretty, is something of a German, has a nez 
retrousscs ; isnot blooming, but she is young, has 
a pure, childlike expression, an eye full of deli- 
cate and refined feeling, and a gentle voice 
that every one likes to hear. She is one of the 
few persons of culture, and of a talent verg- 





appealed to. From a feeling of veneration for 
the labors of the annalist of New England, the 


for Mutual Publication;” and the venerable 


Drake, was elected its president, with Thomas 
Waterman, Frederic Kidder, and Jeremiah 
Colburn as vice-presidents, John Ward Dean 
as corresponding secretary, William IL. Whit- 
more as recording secretary, and John Wells 
Parker as treasurer. The plan of publication 
and terms of membership were made so simple 
as to commend themselves to every ene, and 
there was no secret eitber in its organization or 
proposed plan of operations or the extent and 
character of its labors. Any one who agreed 
to purchase its publications became a member 








| on large paper—a choice privilege which was | 


| of this work and its rarity would have made 
| any reprint peculiarly acceptable both to schol- | 


of the society, and he ceased to be such only 


| when he declined to receive and pay for the 
| books, On the anniversary of Mr. Prince's 
MeCa | birth, yearly, the society meets for the pur- 
ree illegitimate children by the | of : : “ 


pose of hearing the reports of its officers and | 
of electing a new council: No annual sub- 


| scription is called for; nor is any other pay- 


ment of money required than that for the pub- 
lications of the society 
appear. 

he society thus inaugurated seemed to meet 
the approval of every one; and the high char- | 
acter of those who appeared at its head, added 
to the equitable plan of publication which had | 
been adopted, soon secured for it a large and | 
respectable membership; yet, from some cause | 
with which we are unacquainted, it was not | 
until 1865 that its first volume was issued from | 
the press, and of that fen copies were printed | 


} 
| 
} 


evidently enjoyed by a few at the expense of 
the many, and without authority in the pro-_ 


| posals or the constitution of the society. The, 
| volume in question was the first volume of 
| “The Hutchinson Papers,” a well-known and 
| highly valuable collection of documents and 


letters illustrative of the early days of Masea- | 


chusetts and the neighboring States, and first | 


published in Boston, in 1769. The great value | 





ars and collectors; but the counsel of the so- 
ciety wisely added to its importance by collat- , 


with the originals, which are still in existence ; 


and a carefully prepared index to each volume, 


society, thus inaugurated on the anniversary | 
of his birth, was named “The Prince Society | 


1 “O. 2e~te } 4 . S > ‘ | 5 
and respected historian of Boston, Samuel G.  cailiea ib: aati: 





ing on genius, whom | have seen devoting them- 
selves mere to the work that will do good than 
to that which will bring the public gaze upon 
them. She isa near triend of George Eliot, 
G. II. Lewes, Herbert Spencer, and others “of 
that ilk,” who admire her warmly. She will 


One cannot do any justice to these ladies in 
a brief letter, nor can he even mention many 
of the ladies known to the literary world. 
There, for instance, is the soul of mystic medi- 
tation invested in the substantial and good- 
looking person of Zschokke’s best translator, 
Frederika Rowan; there is the strange ard 
vigorous, but not altogether attractive, Mrs. E. 
Lynn Linton ; and now and then, in a few com- 
panies, one may see the still brilliant eye and 
eager, scornful face of the Hon. Mrs. Norton. 
For some well-beloved faces one must now, 
alas! look in vain; they look down upon us 


| from the walls. It would be hard to say how 


many hearts in England are still draped and 


lingering comfortless about the graves ot Mrs. 
Gaskell and Mrs. Browning.—Mr. Conway in 
the Round Table. 





Rebet DEPREDATIONS ON AMERICAN Com- 


as they successively | sencr.—Few persons have any but a vague 


idea of the injury directly inflicted on Amer- 
ican commerce by the operations of rebel pri- 
vateers. It is even rather surprising to learn 
that the confederacy, first and last, had no less 
than twenty-five armed vessels engaged in these 
depredations. $25,546,000 is the estimated 
value of all the ve-sels of all kinds captured, 
and the value of vessels and cargoes not bonded 
and released, but actually destroyed, was $20,- 
088,000. The total number of vessels taken 
in this way, by the enemy, was 283; of which 
6 were steamers, 81 ships, 83 barques, and 70 
were schooners. The “Alabama” was, of course, 
most destructive. It will interest both English 


,and Americans to know, and we hope, event- 
ually, Englishmen still more than Americans, 
that her captures numbered 69 vessels, worth 
$9,750,000. Next in number of victims comes 
the “Shenandoah,” with a list of 88 vessels, 
worth $2,888,000. But the captures of the 
Florida,” though only 35 in number, were 
worth considerably more, being valued at 
$4,054,000. New York was the greatest loser, 
: : Seis : 41 of her vessels being captured; but New 
ing many of the papers which it contained | Bedford suffered more, for of her smaller ma- 
8 ; 4 : rine 28 vessels were taken. Philadelphia and 
by the addition of a well-written biography Of Boston lost 12 each. For these facts we are | 
_ Governor Hutchinson, afew judicious notes, jndebted to a statement whose accuracy is not 
‘doubtful, compiled by the acting secretary of 


bench of the Supreme Court and arraigned for ! and by enlisting the well-known mechanical | the New York Chamber of Commerce.— New - 
e 


taste of Mr. Munsell, of Albany, N. Y., from York Malion. 


_ whose press the work was issued. The first. 
| volume was edited by Mr. William H. Whit- | 


Lee at Monmoutn.—The Springfield Re- 


a sth a tte cok ‘ more, forms a small quarto of pp. xv., title- publican falls into a strange mistake in a recent 
charge, with a clear voice and an honest face \ page and recto (both unpaged) i1., and 324, article, in which the new bronze door for the 
he responded, “Guitty! The judges, be- / and was published in 1865, at a cost to the use of the Capitol at Washington is described. 
members of the society of four dollars per Upon one ot the panels of that work is a 2 
Was 


copy; the second was edited by Mr. William resentation of “The Rebuke of Lee by 


S. Appleton, forms a similar volume, of pp. vii. ington at Monmouth.” The Republican says :— 


, and 354, and was published during the same 


“The singular thing about this particular 


year and at about the same price as the first. | panel is that Jeff. Davis was one of the Com- 
The third volume issued by the society was a missioners to examine Crawford’s designs for 


|reprint of William Wood’s “New England's is historic and conspie iec 
law then was, could be obviated only by execa- | I s “Ne ngland’s this historic and conspicuous piece of work for 


Prospect,” one of the early pamphlets descrip- the new Capito!—the wonder being that he or | 


| tive of New England, and first published at any other Southern man, should have consented , 
London, in 1634. As it is very probable that to embiazon this withering shame on one of the ; 
| this work was “raw a originally, to stimulate most chivalrous sons of the South. Yet so it is / rability to be the 
é : | emigration to Massachusetts, the terms which —and let the sympathizers with his fting rep- | 
and he earnestly advised him to withdraw the | *mp fting rep- 


were employed by Mr. Wood, in describing | resentative, in the person of Robert E. Lee, , 


useful work, and the society did well in repro- 


ducing a correct version of it, with its accom- able mistake. The General Lee, who was re- 
panying map of “The South part of New Eng- buked at Monmouth, was Charles Lee, an Eng- | 
kill the woman; I meant to kill her; I am , 


| that country, must be considered with some al- remember the prophecy of the panel, and its | 
‘lowance; yet it is a curious and sometimes a_ historic verification to-day.” 
the prisoner, McCausland, “would the honora- , 


These remarks are founded on an unpardon- | 


and, as itis planted this year, 1634.” This lish officer, who had been in America during 
volume was carefully edited by Mr. Jeremiah Braddock’s campaign, and was a captain of 
Colburn; forms a small quarte, uniform with British Grenadiers m the assault on Ticonde-. ; 


n- “The Hutchinsoa Papers,” of pp. xxxi., eight roga. He su uently served in Portugal, 
sultation, directed the sheriff to take the pris pages (unpaged) of preliminary matter, and Poland, and Russia, being somewhat of a sol- 


131; and was published in 1865 at acost, to dier of fortune. He returned to this country | 


there to await his sentence. And there he ' members of the society, of about three dollars. in 1773, and was ready at the commencement | 
é ' The society has not issued any volumes dur of hostilities with Great Britain, to take com- | 
from Oct. 20, 1794, to Aug. 22, 1829, a period | ing the present year, but it is understood that. mand of the American army, for which posi- | 


stayed in that murderer's cell awaiting sentence ; 


which, alter a year of confinement before trial, 


Mr. J. Wingate Thornton is engaged, in its tion he flittered himself he had particular tal- | 


wanted only two months of thirty-six years, } behalf, on a life of “The Apostle Elliot ” Mr.! ent. He was disappointed in only getting the 








second major goaacebin, Artemas Ward being 
the first major , : 

grieved, afterward, at the sppointment of Wash 
ington as commander-in-chief, and was, through- 
out the war, testy, wayward, and it is now 
gravely declared, treacherous. It was this of- 


He was still more 


r, who at Monmouth ordered ‘a retreat, 
when he was commanded to advance—a niove- 
ment which nearly lost us the battle. He was 
reprimanded on the field by Washington, who, 
it is said, on that occasion, swore roundly in 
plain Anglo-Saxon. This is the incident com- 
memorated on the panel, which does not apply 


Horse Harry.” ere is, therefore, no reason 
to be surprised at Jeff. Davis because he made 
no objection to this design.— Phila. Inquirer. 
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NOTICE. REDUCTION OF PRICES! MEDICAL. 


A Large Assortment of Spring Styles 


FOREIGN AND AMERICAN 
PAPER HANGINGS, 
Which we are offering to the Retail Trade at about 


Whelecsale Prices!! 
Call and examine our stock before purchasing elsewhere. 


NEW ENGLAND 


CHAS. H. BAKER & CO., 


383 Washington 


to General Henry Lee, of Virginia—Light 
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F YOUTH.—A Gentleman who 
=. from Nervous Debility, Premature 
Decay, and all the effects of youthful indiscretion, will, “7 
the sake of suffering humanity, send free to all who _ * 
the recipe and directions for making the simple — — 
which he was cured. Sufferers wishing to profit by t “ : 
vertiser’s experience, caw do 40 by aes CODEN. lec 

NB. 5 
“es 3m* No. 13 Chambers 8t., New York. 
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Premium Standard Scales. 
Genuine!!! 


ACCURATE, DURABLE, AND CONVEN - 
ENT. 
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CHOICE LITHOGRAPHS BEST COOKING STOVE 


CELEBRATED PIANISTS. Presenting correct portraits 
of Lisst, Thalberg, Chopin, Jaell, Satter, De Meyer, Herz, 


Debler, and Dreyschock. Size of the engraving 17 by 25 


EINE MATINEE RET LISZT. (A Morning with Lisst.) 
ing correct portraits of Berlioz, Czerney, Ernst, Krie- 
ber, with Liszt at the Pianoforte. ‘ Size of the engraving, 


THE MARKET. 
“PEERLESS,” FOR COAL OR WOOD.| Sept. 9. 





. 39 State Street, 
13 b ah 
BEET OVEN’S DREAM. Size of the engraving, 9} by 


. 4 cents. 
THE GREAT ORGAN in the Musie Hall, Boston. Size of It is the ‘‘Pexrigss,” because it is superior to all other 


Cooxing Stoves in Economy, Simplicity, Cleanliness, Baking, 


The above are printed on heavy plate paper, with broad 
Roasting avd Beauty. 


margins, suitable for framing. Published by OLIVER DIT- 
SON & CO.,277 Washington street. Sent by mail, . 





ee 


“Yeast,” &c., &e. Tenthedition- 12mo. Price $1.75. 


terrible.”’— Springfield Republican. 


est.”— Star in the West. 


predecessors.”—New York Evening Post. 





PUBLISHERS, 
June l6. 117 Washingten Street. 8t 


PIANOFORTES. 
JAMES W. VOSE, 
= PIANOFORTE 
’ Manufacturer, 


WAREROOMS, 
No. 6 Temple Place, 





years. 
PIANOFORTES TO LET. 


May 5. 3m 


ORGANIZED 18438. 


2d, Soeruicrrr. It is easily managed 
fectly controlled, and kept through an entire season without | Jan. 6. 6m 


© $3,646,330 | 3d, Creanuiness. No dust escapes while shaking or dump- 


750,000 | 4th, Baxixo. Its large oven, wherein all parts are of equal | — 


ee Come (GNOLORADO GOLD AGENCY. 


Acurrent of hot air constantly passing | 
| through the oven, so thoroughly ventilates it, that it roasts J. WETHERBEE, Jr., & A. B. CROSBY, 


| aswell asa tin kitchen. 





HYPATIA; - ° 
CHARLES KINGSLEY’S BEST WORK. Cash Assets, March 15, 1866, 
Last Cash Return, 
Total Surplus Dividend, 
Losees Paid, « 


Amount Insured, - 


HYPATIA ; Or, New Foes with an Old Face. By CHARLES 
Kinesuzr, Rector of Eversley, author of ‘Alton Locke,” 


“This is a tale of the fifth century, of the great struggle 
between Heathenism and Christianity, between the Young 
Church and the Old World. It is written with strange 
power—passages are wonderfully beautiful, and others as 


will not crack. 


thly cast, it i ‘ } ZING Yi ” 
aaa auees ame Higa na “DESULPHURIZING MACHINE CO. 





Well mounted, artist! 
the most beautiful as 


“A most instructive book, and one, too, of intense inter- 
DIRECTORS: 


SEWELL TAPPAN, 


PRATT & WENTWORTII, 
MANUFACTURERS, 
87, $9 & 91 North St., Beaton. 
For sale by Stove Dealers — the country. 


‘¢As an effort of creative genius and scholarsbip, ‘Hypatia’ 
is, perhaps, more creditable to its author than any of its 


MARSHALL P. WILDER, 


Hay, Coal, Railrond, Platform and Coun- 
ter Scales, Farmers’, Butchers’, Grocers’, 
Drugzists’, Confectioners’, and Gold Scales. Also, Safes, Pa- 
tent Alarm Money Drawers, and a complete assortment of 
Store Furniture. 

Our cNty Warehouse in BOSTON is 
818 Milk St., corner of Batterymareh St. 
ly FAIRBANKS BROWN & CO. 








——— 


The “PEERLESS” has all the advanta of the OS Faas race tae ACEH SPAR sanese 
Peed hace neg engt Sela WOOL, WOOLENS, ETC. 


the manufacturers in calling it the Best Cooxina Srovz in 








} ORSWELL, KINSLEY & FRENCH 


IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 
WOOLENS, VESTINGS & TRIMMINGS, 


conveying it through the oven saves from twenty to thirty a 


method of heating the air and 37 Franklin Street, Boston. 
JAMES HORSWELL, HENRY W. FRENCH, 
. The fire can be per- EDW. W. KINSLEY, WM. W. RHOADES. 





‘FINANCIAL. 


I 





AGENTS FOR 


Ne. 11 Phenix Bulldiag, Beston, Mass. 


Each stove is WARRANTED to be and to do all that te | Information furnished to inquirers. 6m Feb.12. 











CROSBY & AINSWORTH, CHARLES HUBBARD, 


ARLINGTON, DROWNE & CO., 
221 Washington St., Room 0, | —— 


Have just received $25,000 worth of Silver-Plated Ice Pitch- 

ers, -Laoredg Cake Baskets, Bells, Cups, Spoons, Forks, &c. DRUGS, PAINTS, ETC. 

Cutlery : Ivory Handle ce hg do, ag od a — Sie gener es i : oman 
ancy Goods, Shopping Bugs, 

Albums, anda great variety of other goods, all of which A USTIN & RBAKRD SI, 

will be sold in lots to suit, at wholesale or retail. 

save twenty-five per cent, by coming up stairs. 


ARLINGTON, DROWNE & Co., 
Reem Ne. 9, 221 Washington Street, BOSTON, MASS. 


GEORGE H. FOLGER, 
HOMER BARTLETT, 


FRANCIS C. LOWELL, ing Knives, Forks and Steels. 


JAMES 8S. AMORY, You can | 
JAMES STURGIS, 


JOHN A. ANDREW, 









BENJ. F. STEVENS. 


Will keep constantly on hand a full supply of all the vari- 
ous styles of Pianofortes, which will be offered at the most 


reasonable prices, and every instrument warranted for five Four hundred and twenty-one Ice Pitchers, consisting of 


uulities and prices, seut “ us DRUGS, PAINTS, OILS, 

sold for cash at retail, at - ere 
wholesale prices. A good opportunity to save from $2.00 to VARNISITES, JAPANS, &c. 
Call and see them at 


twent+-one different styles, 
from the manufacturers, to 


THIS COMPANY TAKES 
SINGLE 


$4.00 on each one. 


RISKS 








SPRING STYLES! 


OLD STATE HOUSE, 
MERCHANT TAILORS, 
Invite attention to their Spring Importations 
i ee 
English, Scotch and French Suitings, 
— AND— 

SPRING OVERCOATINGS. 

Also, a FULL STOCK of Goods for DRESS SUITS 


manship and style. 





OLD STATE HOUSE, BOSTON. 
June 23. tf 


Reom No. 9, 321 Washington Street. 
ARLINGTON, DROWNE & co. | Ne. 61 Bread, cor. of Milk Street, Bosten? 





CHARLES A. SMITH & CO., Wa 


SAVE ONE PROFIT! MANUFACTURERS OF 


FIRST CLASS LIVES 


BUY OF TITE MANUFACTURER! 


ILALEY, MORSE & BOYDEN, 
407 Washingten St., Beston, 
MANUFACTURERS OF ELEGANT STYLES 

PARLOR, CHAMBER, 
LIBRARY and DINING-ROOM | May 19. 6m 
FURNITURE, 2 
which will pe sold to consumers at 
Manufacturers’ Wholesale Prices. 


Those who are about furnishing private or public houses. ; Sign Painters, Imitators of Wood and Marble. 


and want a good quality of Furniture at a low price, will de r 
well to examine our stock (which is the * Rooms Ne. G08 Washingten St., Beston. 


before purchasing elsewhere. 


TWENTY THOUSAND DOLLARS. 


PREMIUMS MAY BE PAID IN CASH, 


Messrs. C. A. S. & Co. are enabled to offer partic- 
ularly advantageous inducements in regard to prices, work- Or ONE-HALF IN CASIi anda NOTE ON INTEREST AT 
SIX PER CENT., secured by stipulation in the Policy given 


Washington and State Strects, | © ‘be remainder. 


Boston) 
May 5. The 





It isa PURELY MUTUAL COMPANY, and insures at the 














PROFESSIONAL. 
D << - e Bea RS, 
DENTIST, 
Ne. 16 Elict Strect, Boston. : 
. Jy 





INDIGO, SUMAC, COCHINEAL, &c., 
116 Milk Street, cor. Batterymarch, 


8. H. AUSTIN. D. G. HANDY. 
May 19. 38m 


 Papeearand RICHARDSON & CO. 


——_—_— 





AMERICAN WINDOW GLASS. 


May 19. 3m 
|S eed & CARPENTER, 





PAINTS AND VARNISH. 
A GENERAL ASSORTMENT OF ks "RIALS FOR PAINTERS’ USB 
POR SALE AT 


Store 107 & 100 State Street. 
Factory 73 te 79 Clinton Street. 





ABERSTROH & NEEDHAM, 


FRESCO PAINTERS 
Tn Encaustic, Oil and Distemper Colors. Also, House and 





4 are prepared to design and execute every description 
— | of wall and ceiling decoration for churches, public buildings, 





LOWEST POSSIBLE RATES ; and if the premiums paid exceed 





ART GALLERY! 


CHILDS & JENKS., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
MIRRORS AND PICTURE FRAMES, 
—or— 


Every Description, and Dealcrs 
Paintings, 
Engravings, 
Photegraph Albums, 


AND OTHER WORKS OF ART. 





No. 127 Tremont St.>, Boston. 
ALFRED A. CHILDS. CHARLES W. JENKS. 
Apr. 7. 





ADAMS & CO.’S 
GOLDEN PENS. 


Beautiful in style; superior in finish ; anti-corrosive and LUCAS HABERSTROH. CHRISTOPHER NEZDHAM. 
eneral use ; suited to} Feb. 17. tt 
Extra fine points ; 


the ACTUAL CosT, the SURPLUS IS RETURNED to the parties in- 





unequalled in quality. No. 1. 
ali kinds of business writing. No. 2. . i. : 
for ladies, schools, and choice penmanship. 12 peus in a 

Sent post-paid. Qf" Try them and CITY ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Liberal discounts to dealers ! 


Insurance may be effected for the BENEFIT OF MARRIED WO- 
MEN, BEYOND THE REACH OF THEIR HUSBANDS’ CREDITORS. C:ed- 
itors may insure the lives of debtors. 


Splen- | ———— . = 
& CV.,21; (NITY OF BOSTON.—Conveyance To Mount? 


you will use no other. 
did inducements to agents! 





private residences, halls, hotels, &c. Gilding and Emboss- 
tng on Glass. Every description of wood finished in wax 
and oil filling, and in varnish or French polish. 








J Wore Cemetery. City Hart, April 28, 1866. The 








Lirs INsuRANCE has come to be regarded as not only suited 


BINNEY & CO., 


b bs WH EIN RECEIPT OF A . 
Cee ee ee ee Paper Bag Manufacturers, 


SMALL AND UNCERTAIN INCOME, but as a JUDICIOUS INVESTMENT 
FOR CAPITALISTS, taking into account the contingency of an 


PAPER, TWINE, &c. 
Ne. 64 Kilby St., Boston. 





Cartes de Visite, 
This Company issues policies for life, WHOLE PREMIUM BE- 


ING PAID IN TEN ANNUAL INSTALMENTS : and if, after the pay- 





Paper of any size or weight made to order. 
ment of at least two annual cash premiums, the payments 





are discontinued 2 paid-up policy will be given for as many 


public are respectfully informed that trom the first of May 
to the first of November, passengers will be conveyed to the 
Cemetery by the Jamaica Plain Horse Cars, which leave the 
office of the Metropolitan Kailroad, corner Tremont and 
Bromfield streets, at 1.10, 2.10, 3.10 o’clock, daily, connect- 
ing at Jamaica Plain with a coach, which, returning, leaves 
the Cemetery at 2.30, 3 30 and 5 o'clock, P. M. 

The 2.10 o'clock car on Sunday will be a special car, stop- 
ping at Dover street, and for the exclusive use of passengers 
to the Cemetery. 

Through fare each way, 16 cents. 

By order of the Board of Trustees 
May 5. tf CHARLES W. SLACK, Chairman. 


Gall OF BOSTON. —Prorosats For a 
Drepaine Macnine. City Hat, June 11, 1866. Sealed 











=2 | proposals will be received at the office of the Clerk of Com- 





CLOTHING, ETC. 


| tenths of the amount originally insured as there have been 





AMERICAN 


CROQUET GAMES, 


Most Perfect for Skill and Accuracy. 


PARTICULAR ATTENTION IS INVITED TO THE 


BOXWOOD SETS, 


WHICH, 


| For Superior Strength and Beauty of Finish, 


ARE UNSURPASSED. 


Orders by mail or express promptly filled. 


D. O. GOODRICH, 
(BOSTON BAZAAR,) 


Ne. 302 Washington Street, Beston. 
May 6. 8m 








NEW ENGLAND 
MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
Office, No. 39 State St., Boston. 





GREATEST RISK TAKEN ON A LIFE, $230,000. 
CAPITAL, $3,300,000. 
BEN. F. STEVENS, President. 
Joseru M. Gippens, Secretary. 





Wa. W. Moatanp, M.D., Med. Ex'r. tf April 7. 





centre constantly increasing accumulation of surplus, is a consider- 
| ation which must have weight with cautious and far-seeing | 
| | 


McPHAIL & CoO., 
385 Washington Street, 
HAVE REDUCED THE PRICE OF THEIR 


PIANOS 
Twenty to Thirty per cent., Gold Basis. 





Now is the time to purchase a first-class Piano at a very | 
low price. 3m Apr.7 











TUCKER'S 


Patented July 3, 1855. 





Universally acknowledged, for neatness, comfort and du- 


MANUFACTURED BY 


(at his Factory in Broadway, Cambridgeport. ) 


| 
HIRAM TUCKER, | 
| 


WABEROOMS, 
117 & 119 Court Street, 
BOSTON. 


—_—— 





For sale by the Furniture Dealers generally. Jan. 6. 





This plan of insurance is deservedly in great favor with | 
| CLOTHING AT WHOLESALE, knees and hard pine planking, copper-fastened. 


It offers the following advantages :— 
152 Devonshire Street, Boston. 


| Ist. A portion of the gains of prosperous years can be 
MANuracturED from THOROUGIILY-SEASONED STOCK, | | 


lai i t 
from patterns which experience has demonstrated to he Che aid aside, without embarrassment or inconvenience, for the | 


benefit of the families of the insured. 


mittees, City Hall, until the first of July, 1866, at 12 o’clock 
noon, for the construction of a powerful Steam Dredging 
Machine of the most approved pattern, adapted to shoal or 
deep dredging, the hull to be of wood or iron, and not less 


FREELAND, BEARD & cO., than ten feet high ; also, twelve Dumping Scows. fifty feet 


long, sixteen feet beam, and five feet high, built with oak 


The Committee reserve the right to reject any or all pro- 
Is. 

Proposals must be indorsed ‘‘Proposals for a Dredging Ma- 

chine,” and ‘Proposals for Dumping Scows,’’ and addressed 

to the undersigned. JOHN 8. TYLER, 

June 16. 8t Chairman Committee on the Harbor. 





2d. In a few years the required number of premiums will 
have been paid ; and thereafter, in the way of distributions | 
or surplus, a policy will become a source of income, instead | 


|JLALLOWELL 


of expense, during the life-time of the assured. 
08 Federal Street, 





3d. In case of any reverse or di ’ 
which might render it difficult for the insured to continue | 
the payment of the annual premiums, it is his privilege to | 





RICHARD P. HALLOWELL. 
A 


receive a new policy, foran amount proportionate to the | — 


a C ITY OF BOSTON.—Pesurc Batnisxe Ac- 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
YOR THE PURCHASE AND SALE OF 


COMMODATIONS.—The City Council of Boston, having 
authorized the establishment of suitable FREE BATHING 
ESTABLISHMENTS for the accommedation of the inhabi- 
tants of Boston, the joint special committee Laving the same 
in charge, announce their Location and Kegulation as fol- 
lows :— : 
Location.—No. 1, West Boston Bridge, near Charles street. 
No. 2, Warren Bridge, near Fitchburg Depot. 

No. 3, East Boston, Sectional Dock, Border street. 

No. 4, Arch Wharf, Broad street. 

No. 5, South Boston, south ead of L street. 





_ INSURANCE. 
'TWXHE NORTH AMERICAN FIRE INSURANCE A.M. to 9 o'clock P.M. Males, from 6 to 7 A.M., from 11 
COMPANY, having a cash capital of 


premiums paid, and so relieve himself, without loss, of fur- 
ther pecuniary obligations to the Company. 
Ge Every Game guaranteed to be perfect in all respects. 





This Company issues Exnpowment Pouicigs, payable upon 
the arrival at the ages of 49, 45, 50, 55, or 60, or upon prior 
decease. The advantages of an Endowment Policy to a per- 


and cash asscts exceedin 


son under 40 or 45 years, are, that the premiums are paid 
during a period when the largest pecuniary return for per- 
sonal services may be expected ; also, that families for whose | 
benefit insurance is effected specially need this provision 
while the younger members are least capable of self-help. 


| $20,000 
| on one risk, at their ge 10 Old State House, Boston. 
DIREC 








The low ratio of expenditures to receipts, averaging only 8 | _Tavus Morse Secretary. 


per cent. for 22 years, and the slight variation in this ratio | 
from year to year, as shown by the Reports of the Company, 
make it clear that their business is conducted systematically — 





eh ee No. 6, Dover street Bridge, South pier. 


Regulations.—The Baths will be open for use daily from 
June 1 to September 30, 1866, on week days from 6 o'clock 


AM. to 3, P.M., and from 7 to9 P.M. Females, from & to 
10 A.M., and from 4 to 6, P.M. Sundays, from 6 to 9 o’ciock 
A.M, for males only. 

The Baths will be clored at 10 o'clock P.M., on week. days, 
and at 9} o'clock A.M. on Sundays. 


inst hazards by Fire,on Merchandise Each bather will provide his own towels and soap. Female 
poser gph yor be soci pr Buildings, for oue bathers will be required to furnish suitable bathing dresses. 
or five years, not exceeding 


Those desiring towels can obtain them of the Superintend- 
ent at three cents each. 

Each Superintendent will have full charge of his premises, 
and suthority to withhold the facilities from all not con- 
forming to these rules. 

No smoking, profanity, or noisy conversation will be al- 
lowed on the premises ; and any person guilty of defacing 
the dreasing-rooms, fences, or tanks, by writing, marking, or 
cutting, will be excluded from the Baths, or arrested, ac- 
cording to the nature of the offense 

All questions of priority in bathing, or of use of - 
rooms, must be referred to the Superintendent, whose deci- 





‘EW ENGLA IPE (NSU g | sion shall be final. 
TEW ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE {NSURANCE pyar nn ae RA ly nc elie howl 


COMPANY. BOSTON. 
Cash Assets, $33,600,000. 


preserve order and enforce these regulations in conference 
| with the Superintencent. 

| $f" The committee appeal to the honor and propriety of 
| each bather to so use the premises and regulate his or her 





and with the strictest economy. This, the oldest purely Mutual Life I 


duct as to muke this experiment of FREE PUBLIC 





| the United States, has been uniforml 





4. The stability of the Company, offering as it does abso- 


ute security to policy-holders, as shown by the fact of its (ers. Last cash dividend, FORTY PER CENT. 
| institation for mutual protection, entirely beneficent in all 


characterize this Company. 


5. The circumstance that the Company does not encour- © 
| age its agents, under the stimulus of high salaries or un- 
| warrantably large commissions, to rum that swift race for 
business that is done all over the country, nor work up novel 
plans to captivate those who take but a superficial view of the 
| Science and principle of Life Inswrance, speaks volumes in Company. 


| its favor, when one considers the nature of the investment | Directors. 


Dexter, M. P. Wilder, Sevell | 
Tappen. Chas. Hubbard, James Stargis, Geo. H. Folger, F. | is hereby authorized, at the expense of the owners of the 
C. Lowell, Jas. 8. Amory, Homer Bartlett. 
B. F. STEVENS. President. 
JOSEPH M. GIBBENS, Secretary. 
W. W. Mortanp, Medical Examiner. 


OYAL INSURANCE 
LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND. 
PERCY M. DOVE 
Authorized Capital 


| 
| made in a life policy. John A. Andrew, Thos. A. 


PATENT SPRING-BED, | 





DISTRIBUTIONS OF SURPLUS FUNDS WILL BE MADE |; 


| ANNUALLY, BEGINNING NOVEMBER, 1866, EACH MEM- 
| BER SHARING LN PROPORTION TO THE AMOUNT CON- ; 5 
' 


TRIBUTED BY HIM. 





Information will be afforded upon all mat- 
ters cennected with LIFE INSURANCE, 
apeon application at the office, or bycerres- Paid upc pital and Reserves...... weneate 
eres. pendence with the President or Secretary, 


STANDARD SPRING-BED. 
| 





BENJ. F. STEVENS, 


JOSEPH M. GIBBENS, 


WILLIAM W. MORELAND, M. D., 
Medical Examiner. 


Comp in | 
ly successful, always | BATHS a complete success. 
‘ making large and regular returns in cash to all policy hold- | Per order Committee on Bathing A¢commodations. 


CUAS. W. SLACK, Chairman. 
Boston, June 1, 1866. Jrne 2. 


} +. 





tion in its risks, and prudent investments. | ( ITY OF BOSTON.—St. Mattruew’s Cem- 
Being parely mutval, it in | 
| sures at the lowest possible rates, and, if the premiums paid | der the building on Broadway, South Boston. formerly oc- 
exceed the actual cost, the surplus is returned. 
Parties at a distance may insure from blanks, which will | j« directed to the accompanying resolve, which is published 
be forwarded free of expense. 
Documents showing the benefits of Life Insurance, with persons who desire to remove any of the remains now oe- 
the advantages of the Mutual Plan, and the superior posi- | eapying said tombs, are requested to notify the undersigned, 
tion and marked success of this Company, and explaining | who will issue the necessary permits therefor. 
the different kinds of Policies with their methods of pay- | 
ment, may be obtained, free of expense, upon application, 
either personally or by mail, to the officers of the 


eTeRY. The attention of the Proprietors of Tombs un- 
cupied by the Protestant Episcopal Parish of St. Matthew's, 
| by order of the Board of Aldermen. 


N. A. APOLLONIO, City Registrar. 
Crrr Hat, May 24, 1866. 


| RESOLVE 

| To authorize the City of Boston to remove certain Tombs 
and Kemains of the Dead. 

Resolved, That the board of health of the city of Boston 


real estate hereinafter described, to remove the remains of 
the dea: from the tombs on the premises formerly occupied 
by the Protestant Episcopal Parixh of St. Matthew's, on 
Broudway, in South Boston, so called, the same having be- 
come dapgerous to the public health, to the Mount Hope 


| 


OF | Cemetery, or such other burial place in the vicinity of Bos- 
| tom as 


relatives and friends of the deceased may, at their 


| Own expense, designate and provide ; to remove the tombs 
| now standing on said premises. and to level and grade the 


surface of said ground, and to forbid fu:ure burials therein, 


| on the following terms and conditions :-— 


Such removal shall be made under the supervision of the 


96,000,000 board of health of said city ; the remains of the dead shall 


be reinterred in a proper and suitable manner, due regard 


$2,000,000 being had to the families and relationship of the deceased, 
The above amounts represent GOLD. 

Stockholders Personally Liable for all Claims. 

Insures against the hazards of FIRE on Merchendize and 


other property at equitable rates of premium. Buildings in- 
sured on favorable terms for one or five years. 


whose relatives shall have the right to assist in the removal ; 


| and a plan of the ground in said cemetery to which such re - 


mains shall be removed, showing the position of all the 
known dead so removed, shall be made and filed in the office 
of the city registrar of said city for future reference. The 


| remains of all the dead in the said tombs and burial-ground 

| shall be removed, together with the headstones and monu- 
This company with its ample resources, affords to insurers MeDts DOW remaining, which shall be duly replaced, to indi- 

| the most unquestionable security, while it will ever be 

| guished for promptitude and liberality in the settlement of 


_ Policies issued ard all losses settled at the 

{ 

| Beston Office, Nos. 1 & 3 Kilby Street. 
STEPHEN HIGGINSON, 


Agent and Atterney fer the Company. 
M. C. WHIGGINEON, Surveyor. 


cate the new graves of the deceased, to whose memory they 
were erected. 

Removals of remaius may be made by friends of the de- 
ceased. under the direction of said board of health, and sub- 
ject to such reasonable restrictions as they may impose ; but 
no removals, unless at the request of the relatives or friends 





‘ of the deceased. shall be made until said board of bealth 
| shall first have given notice to all persons interested, by a 
| publication of this revolve six successive weeks in all the 
| daily newspapers published in the city of Boston. and by 
| potice m writing to the known owners ef said tombs. 





[Approved, May 15, 1866.] May 26. 
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